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DAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1847. 


ELLERSLIE. 
A COUNTRY SEAT AT RHINEBECK, ON THE HUDSON. 


When Friendship, in her angel flight, 
Descended from the realms of light, 
Her garments fluttering in the air, 
And dew-drops woven in her hair— 

Her bosom swelled with sweet surprise, 
The green-enamelled earth to see ; 
She raised to Heaven her thankful eyes, 

And made her home at Ellerslie! 


And thus, when rosy morning breaks, 
And crimson floods the silver lakes : 
When on the river's quiet breast 
The grateful mists of evening rest— 
Soft, like the singmg of a bird, 
Whose notes of praise are warbled free, 
The voice of Friendship still is heard 
Amid the bowers of Ellerslie ! 


With roses crowned, and cheerful face. 

She welcomes to her glad embrace 

The weary traveller, vexed by pain, 

And smiles him back to health again. 

She spreads his path with fragrant flowers, 
And blossoms of the Sandal tree— 

So he may ever bless the hours 
He spent, at lovely Ellerslie ! 


Oh, fair retreat of living green, 

Where Friendskip’s steps are ever seen, 

May our Almighty God above 

Confer on thee his richest love ; 

For here, Our Own, by fever tried, 
And vexed by deep anxiety— 

Found friendly forms his bed beside, 
And gained new life at Ellerslie ! 


Sweet Ellerslie! may Plenty pour 
Her golden treasures in thy store, 
That to the weary-worn with grief, 
Thy bowers may still afford relief. 
Oh, happy halls ! oh, home of peace ! 
Our fervent prayers shall rise for thee : 
And grateful hearts will never cease 
To bless the name of Ellerslie ! C.S. 


February 4, 1847. 
REMARKABLE FEMALE CRIMINALS. 
THE POISONERS OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
We have heard and read a great deal lately of Madame de Brinvilliers and 
the poisoners of the seventeenth century ; but there have been some similar 


_ investigation, was fully acquitted of any participation in, or knowledge of, the 
erime. 

| The executions of Madame De Brinvilliers and La Voisin took place in 1676 ; 
| but the rage for husband-killing did not die with them, although the modes 
, adopted for putting these obnoxious individuals out of the world became more 
| varied. So rife was the propensity, however, that when interest was made 
| with Louis the Fourteenth to save the life of the beautiful Madame Tiquet, in 
| 1699, the Archbishop of Paris interfered, representing that if she were spared, 
no husband would be safe—such was the universal opinion of those who had 
the best means of judging-~the confessors of the polite world in Paris. 

| With respect to Angelique Carlier, who married Monsieur Tiquet, there was 


‘not, even in these strange times, a case that caused a more extraordinary sen- 
sation. Her beauty and accomplishments were so remarkable, that she is pro- 
/ nounced in the records of the period in which she lived, to have been * a mas- 
| terpiece of nature ;” but one quality. at least, she must have wanted, and that 
is common sense; for she appears to have been induced to marry Monsieur 
‘Tiquet by the present of a bouquet of diamonds worth 15.000 francs. She 
‘was very fond of pleasure, and she conceived that a man who could afford to 
jmake such a magnificent don d’amour, must necessarily be very rich. But this 
jwas not the case; like Madame Lafarge, Madame ‘Tiquet was disappointed. 
‘For a few years, however, the husband contrived to keep up appearances, and 
ito conceal from his young wife the real state of his affairs ; but when she dis- 
covered the truth, and found that even the diamond bouquet had yet to be paid 
‘for, her previous indifference was quickly converted into aversoin. She insis- 
jted on a separation de biens, as it is called in France ; and he ave himself 
'by obtaining from the court an order for her confinement, on the plea that she 
lwas carrying on a criminal intimacy with the Chevalier de Mongeorge; but 
when he summoned her to his presence, and exhibited the order in triumph, 
ishe snatched it from his hand, and in defiance of the royal seal it bore, flung it 
into the fire. This was a declaration of war on both sides, and from that mo- 
ment she determined to release herself from bonds that became daily more in- 
|isupportable ; whilst he confirmed her resolution by ge, | Mongeorge the 
house, and keeping the keys of the gates himself, when he fouud the porter 
lwould not shut them against his wife’s iamorato. 

| These tyrannical proceedings, as they were considered, seemed to have 
cured her very general sympathy amongst the ladies ; for, on the very night 
ithe attack on his life was made, Countess de Semonville, who was spend 
the evening with Madame Tigquet, sat till a late hour, in hopes that he Gialll 
come home and go to bed, in order that she might have the satisfaction of 
forcing him to get up again to let her out. 

She was obliged to go away, however, without enjoying this gratification ; 
and by-and-bye, when he did come, he was shot by an unseen hand near his 
own door. He would have been killed on the spot, were it not, as thedoctors 
affirmed, that his heart hadso contracted on the sudden alarm, that it had not 
filled its usual space, and the ball had just missed it. He was carried into the 
house, and on being asked by the police, what enemy he could point to as most 
likely to have sought his life, he answered that he had no enemy but his wife. 
An investigation was set on foot, of which she was fully aware ; but she as- 
‘'serted her innocence, and refused to fly. On the contrary, she visited and re- 
ceived her friends, apparently with a mind quite disengaged; and when the 
-/Countess D’Aunoy observed to her that Monsieur Tiquet could not be sure who 
'lwas the assassin, she answered, that if he were sure, he would take care not to 


cases in the nineteenth, quite as extraordinary, though much less known | tell it 


Amongst the most remarkable are those of Frau Gottfried, Madame Ursinus,|| 


and Margareta Zwanziger. 


“ Itis me they want to kill,” said she. : 
|| She received numerous warnings and offers of assistance, all of which she re- 


It is trve that, at the former period, owing to the facilities furnished by Laj jected ; and when at length she was arrrested nine days after the attempted 


Voisin, there was a panic abroad that has never since been revived. No man 


murder, she displayed a haughty composure, that, combined with the insuffi- 


in France who had had a quarrel with his wife, or who had seen her smile with) cient evidence they had, might have puzzled the authorities, had not a certain 


unusual tenderness on her lover, could go home very comfortably to his 
dinner, whilst he was aware that there existed a professional agent in Paris, 
who, for a moderate fee, would drop poison into his soup, with as much cer- 
tainty and as little remorse as his cook dropped salt ; and doubtless, many a 
woman who was neither suffieiently bold nor sufficiently depraved to have ad- 
ministered the mortal draughts herself, was seduced into crime by gis fatal fa- 
cility. There was not, for example, a more contented couple in Paris than 
Monsieur and Madame Brunet, till Monsieur B., unfortunately captivated by 
the eloquent music of Philibert’s flute, took it into his head that no remunera- 
tion could be adequate to such merit but the hand of his own daughter, accom 
panied by a handsome dowry. Philibert did not care much for the young lady, 
whose attractions seem not to have been of the highest order ; but her fortune 
was too large to be rejected ; so he commenced a regular course of love, whilst 
the enamoured Monsieur Brunet, carried away by his enthusiasm, never ceased 
singing the praises of his future son in-law. As such an alliance was in direct 
opposition to the aristocratic prejudices of that age, Madame Brunet did not 

e the match, till the extraordinary commendations of the husband opened the 
wife’s eyes to the merits of Monsieur Philibert, and induced her to pay a visit 
to La Voisin for the innocent purpose of ascertaining how soon the worthy 
Mousieur Brunet might be expected to exchange the troubles of this world for 
the rewards of a better. La Voisin said nothing that could alarm the most 
delicate mind—she only smiled significantly ; and in a few weeks Madame 
Brunet was a buxom widow of forty, who found no difficulty in persuading the 
flute-player that she was a much-more desirable wife than her pale, sickly 
daughter, who was easily disposed of in a cloister. 

’ Philibert married the mother, and they lived together very happily for seve- 


yal years, and might possibly have done so till their deaths, had not Madame) 


Brunet’s name been unfortunately found on La Voisin’s books. She was ar- 


laquais de place, called Auguste Catelain, voluntarily come forward, and con- 
fessed that three years before, he, Moura, the porter, and several others, had 
\been engaged by Madame Tiquet to murder her husband. The plot failed at 
ithat time ; but with this indication there was little difficulty in bringing home 
‘the crime to Madame Tliquet and Moura, who were both condemned to die. 

| Monsieur Tiquet, scarcely recovered from his wounds, proceeded to Ver- 
sailles, and, with his son and daughter, threw himself at the feet of Louis XIV, 
‘to beg for her life, which being, at the instance of the archbishop, refused, he 
\proceeded to request that he might be appointed heir to her property—a pe- 
tition which seems to have afforded much diversion to the lively Parisians ; and 
the king himself, in granting it, observed, that the second petition had effaced 
ithe merit of the first. 

Since, according to the law of that period, Madame Tiquet's property was 
liable to confiscation, we cannot altogether see the justice of the stricture. 
Monsieur ‘Tiquet was in embarrassed circumstances, and after the injury he ha 
received, was very fairly entitled to such a compensation. 

The Chevalier de Mongeorge, and her own family also, made every effort 
to obtain the commutation of her sentence ; but with equal ill success. On 
being asked whether the former was privy to her guilty intent, she said, « Not 
for the world would I have dared to hint such a thing to him. I should have 
‘lost him for ever, if I had!” 

The publication and execution of the sentence were appointed to take place 
on the same day ; and when she was conducted to the chamber of torture, 
ae of what awaited her, she inquired “ If her affsic would soon be deci- 

ed 

“Soon enough,” replied the jailer. 

And here a strange scene ensued. The judge who had read her sentence, 
which was to the eflect that she should lose her head on the scaffold, after firet 


-pested, tried, and hanged. Even Philibert was suspected ; and his friends ad- 
‘vised him tofly; but relying on his good conscience, he refused, and after 


Iher eecont the rack, in order to force her to a confession and the betrayal of 


an||her accomplices, had formerly been her lover. Howbeit, he had his duty to 
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perform. and bidding her place herselfon her knees before him, he fulfilled it,|was of rather fine linen, bore the letters J. M. H. Enclosing the body, within 
Proceeding afterwards, as was then the custom, to pronounce an exhortation.) th u , 
| The first link found in the chain of evidence was, thaton the same 24th of 


wherein he contrasted, in the most pathetic terms, her former with her present; be . 
condition— She who was once the idol of the world around her, blest with) February, about ten o’clock in the morning, the labourers had observed a car- 


beauty. youth, talents, rank, and affluence ; now a criminal on her way to the riage drawn by four black horses, with a coachman and postillion, standing in 
scaffold !—he entreated her to spend in repentance the short time that re-) front of the new Inn, ata spot called the Fleishgaffel ; whether any body was 
within it they could not say. Jt started on the Lubeck road whilst they were 


mained to her, and by an ample confession, to relieve him from the pain of | é n 
seeing her placed on the rack. 'inear, the horses going at such a considerable pace, that when it reached the 
But he was mistaken if he thought to move that iron heart. Cold, motion. Hogenberg, where the road is steep, they lost sight of it. It was exactly at 
less, with an unshaken voice, and without even changing colour, she answered, ithat spot they afterwards found the body. Later in the day, they observed the 
him—« You are right. The past and the present are strangely different ; for same carriage pass through Lutzen, on the way back to Hamburgh. 
then you were at my fect, now] am at yours! But I have done with such,, When the news reached the latter city, a suspicion arose, partly founded on 
recollections. So far from fearing. I desire the moment that is to terminate my, the letters P. R. W. observed on the sack, that the murdered person was a 
wretched life, and release me from my misfortunes. I hope to meet my death certain tobacco merchant, called Wachiler. who, according to his wife’s report, 
with as much firmness as I have listened toits announcement; and be assured, jhad left home fora journey, on W ednesday, the 22nd. It was remarked, how- 
that neither fear nor pain shall induce me to confess myself guilty of a crime) °Ver, that nobody whatever had either seen him depart, or was aware of his in- 
which I have never committed.” | tention to do so ; and it was wellknown that the husband and wife had frequent 
The rack, however, soon forced her to break this resolution; she confessed, disagreements. 
The suspicions were considerably augmented when. on the 29th, a person 


her ewn guilt, and that of Moura, but, as we have said above, exonerated Mon-|| ( 
george. called Hennings, who let out horses and carriages by the job, came forward to 
Never, before or since, did any execution in Paris, unless it were that of the say. that he had been applied to by Frau Wachtler, whose neighbour he was, 
Royal family of France. excite so extraordinary an interest. Persons even of ind with whom he was well acquainted, to convey her as far as Lubeck, where 
rank and distinction rushed fromall quarters into the city ; and every window jshe expected to meet her husband. She was extremely urgent with him to set 
on the way she was to pass, and in the Place de Greve, were let at high prices. /»t on Thursday evening ; but he had refused to travel by night, on account of 
and crowded with spectators. |the time of year ; and they had agreed to start at an early hour on Friday. She 
She declared herself penitent to her coufessor, begged pardon of Moura, wtinl was so impatient to depart, that even before that hour arrived, she had sent a 
sat in the same carriage with her; sent her tender remembrances to her child ||essenger to hasten him. As she had mentioned that sheshould have rather a 
ren, and a prayer to her husband, that he would cherish ‘them, and forgive! cumber-some package to carry with her, he had recommended that she should al- 
her. ; | ow him to fetch it and arrange it on the carriage before hand ; tut she said it 
She died with an unshaken courage and self-possession that enchanted the) |was no necessary ; she would see to that herself. Even in the morning he had 
Parisians. Mounting the scaffold with a light step. contemplating the multitude |/not seen the package, for it was carried ont whilst he was up stairs taking a cup 
with unmoved composure, and baring her fair neck with as much alacrity as if of cottee, by her invitation. : 
it were to welcome a carcariet of jewels rather than an axe. | When they reached the Hogenberg, Frau Wachtler called to him to stop, 
The executioner was so amazed and confounded by the wondrous beauty of|(*nd saying she felt poorly ; she requested him and the driver to walk forward 
the head he was about to sever, that he was rendered incapable of his office, and |," little nib taking the child who accompanied her with them. They did so ; 
put herto much needless pain. Even after death, the features remained un-| Hut in a few minutes rejoined the carriage, and found the lady apparently quite 
changed ; and although she was in her 42nd year at the period of her exeen-| "ecovered, and already preparing to lead the horses forwards. 
tion, many people affirmed that she was more beautiful in death than she had) | W hen they had proceeded a little further, the same thing recurred ; she 
been in life. complained again of illness, and requested Hennings to return to Hamborgh, as 
Her husband buried her with much honour ; the Chevalier de Mongcorge. she found herself unable to go forwerd. He complied ; having first proceeded 
Who, quite inconsolable. had wandered about the park at Versailles dering the *s {ras Schoneberg, for the purpose of baiting his horses. They had reached 
sad ceremony, quitted France, and travelled for several months ; the Parisian||Hamburgh on the same evening. He had no suspicion of any thing wrong at 
ladies sighed over the fair victim, smiled with contempt at the name of Mon i|the time ; but on hearing that a body had been found exactly on the spot 
sieur Tiquet, and pitying the faithful lover, “wished that Heaven had made, “here the lady had descended from the carriage, he had thought it his duty to 
them sucha man !” | }come forward. 
Such were the morals of France in 1699. A century later, when Donna,; Upon this disclosure, persons acquainted with Wachtler were ordered to visit 


Maria de Mendieta contrived the ceath of ber husband. vnder somewhat similar Lubeck, for the purpose of identifying the remains. Their report confirmed 
circumstances, in Madrid, the crime was pronounced to be without a parallel | the worst surmises ; the murdered person was, beyond a doubt, the tobacco 


and the horror and amazement the event akened in Spain, was in 
It seems strange, that on such presumptive evidence as this, Frau Wachtler 


tion to its strangeness. Her lover, Dou Santiago San Juan. did the deed at) 
her instigation, when the unfortunate victim, who appears to have been both ar, shou!d not have been arrested ; however, she was not. They only placed a 


amiable man and an indulgent husband, was lying sick in bed; whilst she made zvard before her house, to prevent her communicating with persons from with- 
out ; whilst crowds of excited and curious people assembled before her door, 


a diversion in another part of the house, for the purpose of ¢rawing off the at-, ¢ 

tention of herservants. Santiago escaped, whilst she was arrested on suspi-, $ratuitously performing the same office. 

cion, and thrown into prison. ‘| A variety of circumstances now came to light that strongly tended to incul- 
That she had not committed the murder with herown hand, was certain: ate her. As the house was very small, it seemed almost impossible that 

to that fact her whole houschold could testify ; and at the time it oecvrred | Wachtler could have left it, as she asserted, at three o’clock in the morning, un- 

Santiago was supposed to be absent from Madrid. He had some weeks before leard by the servants ; nor could she assign any reasonable motive for his going 


taken leave of Mendieta and his wife. and was believed by everybody but her, /*t all. He had taken neither trunk nor portmanteau ; and his boots, knee-buckles, 
Tle had, however, passed the interval in moving from one hotel to) straps, and a black kerchief he wore round his throat, were left behind. Early 


to be gone. 
another, under feigned names, waiting for the signal she had promised to send| ‘in the morning of the 22nd, she had sent for a laundress, called Newmann, and 
| given her a blood-stained bed to wash, with strict injunctions to bring it back 


him. 
He was suspected. but no trace could be found, till she herself involuntarily) “lean on the following Saturday. Newmann said that she found Frau Wacht- 


betrayed him, by a letter she wrote fromthe prison, addressed to “ Den Thad- Jer * sitting ou her husband's bed, as white as a corpse.” And when the laun- 
uress left her, she shut herself up in the chamber, having first ordered a large 


deo Santisa, Madrid.” 
It was at that period the custom in Spain, on the arrival of the post. to hang| [pitcher of water to be brought to the door ; which pitcher was afterwards found 
out a list of all letters, the addresses of which were not suificiently explicit i{empty. ' 
Santiago saw the letter, and by asking for it, threw himself into the coils that f An idea prevailed at first that the servants had been privy to, if not concern- 
‘led in, the murder ; but investigation proved this suspicion to be groundless. 


were spread for him. }/ed in 

They were both coudemned to die by the Garotta—that is, tobe stray led | !heir report of the matter, as far as they knew, tended also to exonerate a young 
by acord ; and the execution drew spectators from all parts of Spain. ‘They, |bair dresser, for whom Frau Wachtler seems to have entertained an undue 
left directions that a great many masses should be said for the repose of their partiality ; and who was a subject of frequent altercation betwixt this unfor- 


souls; and it was observed that Donna Maria ate and slept well 1)! the last—| tunate couple. 
indeed, so well, that her counsel ventured to make use of the circumstat.ce in| Ihe servants deposed that on the evening pravious to the murder, a dispute 


her defence ; maintaining that such good appetite and” peaceful rest were cer /on'this subject had arisen, in which the husband threatened to be revenged on 
tain signs of innocence. But the full confession of both criminals disproved ‘he object of his jealousy ; and that he had gone to his room, brandishing the 
the assertion, and justified the law. kitchen hatchet, which he declared was to be the instrument of his vengeance ; 

About the same period a case of husband-killing occurred in Hamburgh, ;tnd that Frau Wachter had desired them to hide it under the child’s bed that it 
which is almost unique in its details. ‘might be out of her husband's way, as she feared for her life. 

One morning, in the month of February, 1786, two labourers found, on the | About half past two, Frau Wachtler awoke the servants, and ordered coffee 
road between Hamburgh and Lubeck, a large package, wrapt in matting, which ‘to be immediately prepared for her husband, who was about to start ona journey. 
they imagined must have fallen from some of the carrier’s carts, which are in ‘The cook went below to get it ready ; but she desired the waiting-maid to stay 
the habit of passing that way. They lifted it up, and conveyed it to the near- beside her ; and when it was brought up they drank it together, the wife sit- 

_ ting the while on the side of her husbaad’s bed, and looking verv pale. She 


est house, where. whether from curiosity or suspicion does not appear, it was 
opened ; and in it, to the amazement and horror of the bystanders, was found a said she had been disturbed and had no sleep, on account of her husband’s early 


human body, without head, arms, or hands. ‘departure. The bed-clothes were drawn up, and the servants supposed their 


As the authorities, on being informed of the circumstance, refused to inter-| master to be lying there asleep ; but after some time, as he did not stir, they 
fere, and as nobody could be iound who would open their doors to so frightful inquired for him, and were told that he had just stept to a neighbour's to see tc 
a guest, although the labourers for some time bore their hideous burthen from the packing of some wares he intended to take away with him, and would be 


house to house to seek a rest'ng place for it, the first finders thought it better back im:aediately. She asserted in her own defence that he did return while 
to carry it back, and leave it where they had discovered it. the servants were below ; however they did not sce him ; and it appears clear- 

This event occurred on Friday, the 24:h, and on the evening of the same ly, that whilst she was sitting on the side of the bed drinking coffee with her 
day, as the post wagon, from Lubeck, was passing the spot, the attention of ‘maid, and talking, as they said, of indifferent matters, the murdered man was 
the postillions was attracted by the horses shying at a bundle lying on the rond, lying under the bed-clothes—a scene altogether worthy of a French melo- 


which, on examination, proved to contain two hands and a human head, wrapt ¢rema. 
It was after this that she seut for the laundress, and then shut herself up for 


ina handkerchief ; and a little way further they came upon the body which the | 

labourers had left there. some hours. When the servants were again admitted to her room, she appear- 
The affair now became public : the authorities stept forward ; announcements, ed to have been washing linen ; the water was red, and there were some stains 

of the fact were inserted in the public journals, and investigations set on foot of blood upon the floor. One of these seemed to point to a neighbouring room, 

for the discovery of the murderer. | ‘and the cook, whose curiosity was somewhat aroused, went there. She saw 
‘Vhe body appeared to be that of a man about fifty years of age, in good three sacks standing together ; two contained foul linen, but in the middle one 

health; and from the articles of dresshe wore, in a respectable condition of she thought she felt a human head. Horror-struck, she hastily quitted the 

fe. The sack which contained it was marked P. R.,W., and the shirt, which) ‘ie but she could not resist the feeling that urged her to return, and now ehe 
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was sure of it ; she felt not only the head, but the knees, and calves of the 


Overcome with terror, she rushed out of the room, and went below to the 
kitchen, where her mistress presently came, and forbade any body to enter that 
particular chamber. -* as there were some trifles there that she did not wish dis- 
turbed."" When she was gone, the cook, however, crept up stairs again ; but 
now the door was fastened. ‘The woman said in her evidence that it must be 
her master ; but on the other hand shehad thought it impossible that her mis- 
tress could have contrived and executed such a deed alone. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon it was customary to light a fire in the now 
mysterious chamber ; aud when that hour arrived the cook inquired if she might 
enter it for that purpose. Her mistress bade her go, and she now found it 
open ; but where the sack had stood she saw a large piece of wood that be- 
longed to Wachtler ; the floor was wet, and appeared to have been lately 
washed. 

During the whole of the day Frau Wachtler pretended to be expecting her 
husband’s return ; and seeing the hair-dresser pass beneath the window, she 
called him in, told him Wachtler would be back presently, and talked to him 
for half an hour without betraying the slightest confusion. In the evening she 

ve up all expectations of seeing her husband that day. She said he had 

oubtless gone on t, Lubeck, and she desired the waiting maid to bid her mo- 
ther come and pass the night with her—a signifieant circumstance. However 
long her husband had been absent, she had never made such a request before. 
Her guilty conscience feared the night. , 

On the following day, which was Thursday, she made arrangements with 
Hennigs about the journey, and invited Scheely, the young hair-dresser, to ac-. 
company her, which he declined. She also employed a porter to pack up a 
variety of wares, which she said she was going to carry to her husband. In 
the middle of the night the old woman, who still slept with her, expressed some 
apprehension with respect to the safety of Herr Wachtler. Not that she sus-| 
pected he had been murdered ; but she represented to the lady that she should 
not have allowed him to leave home after so serious a disagreement as they 
had had on ‘Tuesday evening ; ** who could tell but he might make way with 
himself?” But Frau Wachtler bade her fearnothing; sne knew better! | 

When the car mage arrived on Friday morning, she invited Hennigs and the 
postilion to come up stairs to drink coffee ; at the same time bidding the ser- 
vant to remain above with the children. During this interval it was, that with 
the porter’s assistance, the mysterious sack, now sewed in matting, was carried 
below, and placed in the carriage, ** !eaning against the opposite door.” Then/ 
all being ready she took her youngest daughter by the hand ; they stept in, 
Hennigs mounted the box, and they drove away. 

There was one more witness against her—this very daughter, a child of seven 


other rarities, affords the highest kind of delight when obtained. It is almost 


infinite in its forms, though they havea certain kind of relationship to each oth 


er. Itis sometimes boisterous, sometimes quiet; sometines grave, sometunes 
joyous, sometimes noisy, sometimes silent ; sometimes meditative, sometimes 
active and rattling. 

The humour of Mr. Titmarsh — for humour, rare as it is, he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses in a high degree—is of the quiet and thoughtful order. His best jests 
seem unconsciously made. He is like a first rate comic actor who forgets him- 
self im his part, and whom you might take for a simpleton if you did not feel his 
irresistib'e power over your risible faculties. His humour is o the most original 
‘urn; it is always striking out some new vein. It displays great richness of in- 
vention ; and, though you always recognise Mr. Titmarsh at once, you are sue 
to receive from him somethmg new, and to be excited to wonder and delight by 
the felicitous and unexpected nature of his sallies. 

But how rarely can an eulogium on talent be unqualified ! 
a writer is unequal. He has—how often is this the case with genius !—his 
times of inspiration. When his better vein forsakes him, he is too apt to mis- 
take mere burlesque for humour, and exaggerated caricature for wit. He then 
falls into mannerism; and we see few traces of the Titmarsh of happier 
hours. 

Mrs. Perkins’s Ball” will be recognised as one of the most genuine of all his 
productions. It is a tour de force, exhibing the author’s best qualities. Soine 
characters most commonly found in English society are sketched with a pencil 
pointed with wit itself. ‘Take, for example, the younger member of a noble 
family, who has a place in the Foreign-office, and ‘ who is such an ass, and is 
so respectable, that every one wonders that he does not get on in the world.” 
Here, in all his state is 


Mr. Titmarsh ax 


MR. RANVILLE RANVILLE. 

“ This is Mr. Ranville, of the Foreign-office, drawn faithfully as he was play- 
ing at whist in the card-room. ‘Talleyrand used to play at whist at the ‘Travel- 
lers’ ; that is why Ranville Ranville indulges in that diplomatic recreation. It 
is not his fault if he be not the greatest man in the room. 

“If you speak to him he smiles sternly, and answers in monosyllables ; he 
would rather die than commit himself. He never has committed himself im his 
life. He was the first at school, and distinguished at Oxford. He is growing 
prematurely bald now, like Canning, and is quite proud of it. He rides in St. 
James's-park of a morning before breakfast. He doctors his tailor’s bills, and 
nicks off his dinner notes in diplomatic paragraphs, and keeps precis of them all. 
If he ever makes a joke, it is a quotation from Horace, like Sir Robert Peel. 
re only relaxation he permits himself is to read Thucydides in the holi- 

ay 


« Everybody asks him out to dinner on account of his brass buttons with the 


years old. She was accustomed to sleep with her father ; and she related that ‘Queen's cipher, and to have the air of being well with the Foreign-office. 
on the night in question, just as the clock struck two, her mother had lifted her * W here J dine,’ he says solemnly. +I think it is my duty to go to evening par- 
out of the father’s bed, and had placed her in the other, with her brothers. The ties.’ That is why he is here. He never dances, never sups, never drinks. 
suddenness of the action seems thoroughly to have awakened the child, for al He has gruel when he goes home to bed. | think it is in his brains. 
though she was bade go to sleep again directly, she found it impossible todo _“* He is such an ass and so respectable that one wonders he has not succeed- 
so ; and as she lay feigning sleep to satisfy her mother, she observed her leave) ed in the world ; and yet somehow they laugh at him; and you and | shall be 
the room, and presently return with a hatchet, with which she struck the fa-| ministers as soon as he will.” 
ther ; «‘ Father stirred a little ; and there was blood upon the sheet. Then) The coloured plates, which are admirable, give additional point to Mr. ‘Tit- 
mother sat down on father’s bed and drew the clothes up over him, and I went) ™arsh’s conceptions, though the latter will bear to stand alone. We hardly re- 
to sleep.” quire the portrait of the slim gentleman in black, with placid expression of fea- 
At a second examination, this little girl said that the young hair-dresser had ‘ures, pulling off his clogs in the hall, to give—so graphic is the pen of the au- 
been present, and assisted at the murder; and that she had also witnessed the (hor—an adequate idea of 
dismembering of the body. ‘The barber's alibi, however, was clearly proved, MR. FREDERICK MINCHIN. 
although the other particulars of her relation were correct : for Frau Wachtler “At last came a brisk neat little knock, and, looki 
made a full confession before she died ; which, strange to say, was not till three gentleman taking off his clogs there, whilst Sir Giles 
years after the murder, so long did the trial continue in spite of her evident) !ooking on with rather a contemptuous air. 
guilt. In the course of it, she accused a dyer called Kuhn of having commit “* What name shall 1 enouuce !’ says he. with a wink at Gregory on the 
ted the crime, at her instigation. Kuhn had no great difficulty in proving his Stirs. 
innocence ; but hesaid that although he had not done it himself, and indeed“ The gentleman in clogs said with a quiet dignity, ‘Mr. Frederick Min- 
had no acquaintance with Frau Wachtler, that he nevertheless knew very well chin 
who had done it ; it was a person called Jauche ; a manufacturer of varnish. “ Pump-court, Temple, is printed on his cards in very small type ; and he is 
Yet, was Jauche as innocent as his accuser ; the grounds of whose impeach-| 4 "sing barrister of the western circuit. He is to be found at home at mor- 
ment were, that a voice from heaven had informed him of Jauche’s guilt, whilst ©!"gs ; afterwards at * Westminster,’ as you read on his back door. + Binks and 
he was in prison ; and that though very poor before, Jauche had exhibitedsymp- Minclun’s Reports’ are probably known to my legal friends ; this is the Minchin 
toms of atfluence since the tobacco merchant's death. in question. — 
Frau Wachtler was executed on the 14th of November, 1788, after having “ He is decided., genteel, and is rather in request at the balls of the judges’ 
been several times submitted to the torture; a custom which we are rather nd sergeants’ ladies; for he dances irreproachably, and goes out to dinner as 
surprised to find existing at Hamburg at so late a period. Though pain ex- much as ever he can. 


into the hall, | sawa 
acon’s big footman was 


torted various contradictory confessions from her, she only avowed the truth on 
the day of her death ; and then upon condition that it should not be disclosed 
whilst she wasalive. She said that she had committed the murder herself with- 
out any assistance ; and that the act had been prompted by revenge against 
her husband for having affronted her in the presence of others. 

How this extraordinary and wretched woman died, the records do not inform 


_“ He mostly dines at the Uxford and Cambridge Clubs, of which you can ea- 
jsily see by his appearance he is a member ; he takes the joint and his half pint of 
wine, for Minchin does everything like a gentleman. He is rather of a literary 
turn ; still makes Latin verses with some neatness; and before he was called 


| was remarkably fond of the flute. 


** When Mr. Minchin goes out in the evening, his clerk brings his bag to the 


us ; but during the course of the proceedings, she frequently boasted of her! club to dress ; and, if it is at all muddy, he turns up his trousers, so that he may 
invincible character : and indeed, except the fear that caused her to send for come in without a speck. For such a party as this he will have new gloves ; 
the old woman to sleep with her, and which on some following nights prevailed otherwise Frederick, his clerk, is chiefly employed in cleaning them with india- 
so far, as to make her request her maids not only to bring their bed into her rubber. 

chamber, but to watch by her whilst she slept, she seems scarcely tohave ex“ He has a number of pleasant stories about the circuit and the Universi'y, 
hibited any characteristic of humanity. She deliberately murdered her hus-| which he tells with a simper to his neighbour at dinner: and has always the last 
band in the presence of her children, the eldest of whom was eleven years of joke of Baron Maule. He has a private fortune of five thousand pounds ; he is 
age, and who might or might not be asleep—one of them, as it was proved was|/4 dutiful son ; he has a sister married in Harley-street ; and Lady Jane Ran- 
awake ; she drank coffee with half a dozen people, her maids, Shultz, Gruner) ville has the best opinion of him, and says he is an excellent and highly princi- 
the schoolmaster, &c. seated on the bed where lay her victim, covered by the pied young man. ; 

bed-clothes. She conversed cheerfully on the journey to Lubeck, in spite of)“ Her ladyship and daughter arrived just as Mr. Minchin had popped his clogs 
her fearful travelling companion, and ate heartily where they stopped to bait,| into the umbrella stand, and the rank of that respected person, the dignitied 
of provisions which had been placed in the carriage under the mysterious pack-| Manner in which he led her up stairs, caused all the sneering on the part of the 

domestics to disappear.” 

How her physical strength sufficed to make such arrangements and contriv-|| _ The plan of the book is very simple. The establishment of the Perkinses is 
ances for concealment, in the course of the fatal moruing after the murder, | highly genteel, and Mr. Titmarsh receives an invitation to a ball, with the priv- 
without any assistance, was so great a matter of wonder at the time, that it lege of bringing a friend. Unfortunately, an Irish acquaintance, of whom he is 
was the main cause of the protracted trial The authorities could not for a| greatly afraid, The Mulligan of Ballymulligan, insists on accompanying him, and 
long time be convinced that she had neither aiders nor abettors. our hero is forced tocomply. It is in describing the guests, and in noticing all 

But to return to the poisoners of the present century.—[ I’o be concluded next the infling but a:ausing incidents characteristic of such scenes, that Mr. Tit. 
‘marsh employs his pen with so much dramasic drollery. Lady Bacon, the sis- 
ter of Mrs. Perkins, comes with her seven charmi daughters, all eager for dan. 
and partners. Her ladyship is accosted by Mr. Flam. The dialogue will 
jshow that Mr, Titmarsh is as successful in illustrating manners as character 
We give the extract as an ordinary 

‘Lady Bacon: Leonora! | be the gentleman 

: ra ! ia! Amelia! here is 

Sir John Porkington's, 


week. 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 
By M. A. Trrmarsu.—Chapman and Hall. 


If there be some difficulty in defining humour there is none whatever in per- 
eeiving it. No one can mistake it when it appears. Whatever shape it assumes 


it is recognised at once. It is amongst the rarest things in the world, and, like 
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“ The Misses Bacon, expecting to be asked to dance, smile simultaneous-| 
ly, and begin to smooth their tuckers. 
“ Mr. Flam: Lady Bacon! I couldn’t be mistaken in you! Won't you 
daace, Bacon? 
“ Lady Bacon: Go away, you droll creature ! 
“Mr. Flam: And these are your ladyship’s seven lovely sisters, to judge 
from their likeness to the charming Lady Bacon? 
“ Lady Bacon: My sisters, he! he! he! my daughters, Mr. Flam—and 
they dance, don’t you, girls ? 
“ The Misses Bacon : Oh, yes! 
Mr. Flam; Gad! how J wish] was a dancing man.” Exit Flam.) 
A French chevalier of the Legion of Honour = a German baron are among 
the guests. They hold a ‘ete-a-fete conversation in French which we beg to 
render in English. M. Canaillard, the Frenchman, who is exceedingly short, 
with very fierce bushy whiskers and moustachios, begins she conversation with 
expressing 
A FRENCHMAN’S CONTEMPT OF THE ENGLISH. 
“ M. Canaillard : Ah these English! Mon Dieu! What men! How they 
dress! How they dance! 


have seen him, at that early age, get into such a rage. that he would throw him- 
self down, and kick his keels on the floor, or toss his playthings about the room 
until they were broken to pieces On these occasions Mrs. Martin would gen- 
erally say, “ Well, Willie shall have whatever he likes ; he shan’t go if he does 
not wish it ;’ and then pet him till she got him into good humor again. She 
jused to say in his hearing, * He is a good child, but he is very passionate ;’ as 
if it were a curious fact that he was passionate, and always must continue so ; 
or, ‘I am afraid to forbid him such a thing, he will get so angry ;’ and Willie 
was guick enough to take advantage of this. His ill temper, though at first it 
amused his mother, in the end completely overawed her, and she would yield 
to his wishes rather than witness a fit of passion. 

| Willie was the only child for six years, when another son was born. All 
‘rejoiced at the event, as they said it would save the eldest from ruin. Unfortu- 
nately, however,, it had not that effect. Mrs. Martin had just learned sufficient 
a te to turn over a new leaf, not with Willie, but with the new comer. 
‘ Well, I believe you were right Dr. Davis,’ said she to me. ‘ when yeu told me 
[ was spoiling darling Willie. I am determined to keep little Arthur in order, 
as soon as he is old enough to understand anything.’ I ventured to suggest that 
it was not too late to reclaim Master William ; but she seemed to consider such 


* Baron de Bobwitz : They are fine fellows though: they have not a milita-| an undertaking impossible. ‘ I am so fond of him,’ she used to say, ‘ I cannot 


ry air, but they are stoutly built; and if I had them in my company of the 
Guard, I would make good soldiers of them. 
* Canaillard (aside) The German brute! Great big fellows don’t always: 


bear to correct him.’ But I believe the truth was, she was so fond of herself, 


| she could not bear to risk the smallest diminution of the child's affection for her. 


She suffered afterwards ever for this weakness, for William always preserved a 


make good soldiers, monsieur. It seems to me that French soldiers of about my ‘sort of overbearing manner to his mother. On the contrary, Arthur was always 


size and figure are worth a little more— {] 
“ Bobwitz : You think so! 1 
Canaillard: How !I think so, monsieur? I am sure of it. 1 believe mon 
sieur, we have proved that |! 
«« Bobwitz : I shall go and dance the polka. Your servant monsieur !’” 
Not the least amusing of the characters is the Mulligan himself. As he drinks 
all the liquor he can get, he naturally becomes excited at the close of the ball, | 
and makes a terrific appearance in the | 
GRAND POLKA. | 
But the most awful sight which met my view in this dance was the unfortu- 
nate Miss Little, to whom fate had assigned the Mulligan asa partner. Like a 
vid kid in the talons of an eagle, that young creature trembled in his huge 
ilesian grasp. Disdaining the recognised form of the dance, the Irish chief- 
tain accommodated the music to the dance of his own great land, and performed 


respectful and affectionate to her as a son should be. Mr. Martin never inter- 
fered in the concerns of the nursery, except to make Willie do as he was bid, if 
he attempted to rebel in his presence ; and the child, knowing that he must 
behave himself properly before his father, generally kept out of the way. Willie 
soon perceived that, however it might be with him, his brother was intended to 
be a good boy. He was not jealous of him, for he had no cause tobe so; neither 
did he dislike him: I think he was even fond of him; but he found him a most 
convenient object on whom to vent his il] temper, when nursery maids no longer 
came in his way. 

*: The more I saw of my friend Willie, the more | regretted the treatment he 
had received. With the one exception of having his temper under no sort of 
control, he was the nicest boy I everknew. Generous, open-hearted, and ami- 
ably disposed, he was beloved by all about him ; and his manners were entire- 
ly those of a gentleman. But he was never to be depended upon, for his anger 


a double-shuffle jig, carrying Miss Little along with him. Miss Ranville and her once excited, he completely forget himself. I had some hopes that Willie 
captain shrank back amazed: Miss Trotter skirried out of his way to the protection would learn at school the necessity of self control. His temper must, I am sure 
of Lord Methuselah ; Frederick Sparks could hardly move for laughing ; while have got him into many scrapes ; but, alas! nothing cured him. He had been 
Miss Joy, on the contrary, was quite in pain for poor Sophy Little. As Canail-| too jong allowed to indulge his passion, and had even found so much benefit in 
lard and the poetess came up, The Mulligan, in the height of his enthusiasm, it, that he had not the resolution to begin an improvement then. In fact, he 
lunged out a kick which sent Miss Bunion howling, and concluded with a tre- had never been taught how extremely wicked and sinful it was to get into a 
— ‘ Hurroo!” a war cry which caused every Saxon heart to shudder and passion—he had never learned the necessity of praying for grace to overcome 

Getting into the supper-room again, he insists that Mr. Perkins is the butler. « When William returned home for the vacation, I perceived with regret that 
“T tell ye, ye are the butler, ye big fat man ; go, get me some more champaign, there was no improvement in him. Arthur was naturally a very good temper- 
it’s good at this house ;” and still further insults Mr. Perkins by calling hum “ a eq boy ; and besides, had the advantage of being better taught than his elder 
bow-windowed jackass.’ Bow windowed jackass! [s not thisan inspiration brother. 
of comicality. , “T have often seen William strike him in anger, and he never attempted to 

Though the personages are so numerous and but a few lines are given to, yjake any return. He was always ready to forgive William when he repented, 
each, they are all characters, and speak and move according to their several which he generally did when his anger had cooled. Yet, notwithstanding, | 
natures, in the most natural manner imaginable. Mr. Titmarsh has a turn for think, though he never got angry himself, Arthur had a way of irritating his 

uiet satire, as witness the engagement of Miss Trotter and Lord Methuselah— prother. 
the outline fur a novel in a single page ; and the description of the fine gentle- —«« [t is very curious, but I do believe the most good tempered people are often 
man of the party, Beaumoris, who lives magnificently no one knows how. The those who are the most apt to exasperate others. Because a trifle would not 
concluding sentence is in true Titmarsh style :— Wy. annoy them, they think it should not vex others ; and thus, without intending 
_ “ When I see those magnificent dandie syawning out of White’s, or caracol- jt, they try the temper of those who are more irritable than themselves. I re- 
ling in the park on shining chargers, | like to think that Brummell was the great-- member sometimes saying to Arthur, * You should not do such a thing to your 
est of them all, and that Brummell’s father was a footman.” oe brother ; it vexes him.’ + But it ought not to vex him,’ he would say. ‘ You 

The artist has ably seconded the author ; indeed, many persons will think the think my little man that it ought not to vex him, because it would not annoy 
plates the most attractive part of the volume. They are numerous, well-col- || you ; and you are right in thinking that he should not let himself be annoyed at 
oured, pointed, characteristic, and as full of life and action as the scenes at a jt; but you see it does vex him, and so you should not do it, or you will have 
theatre. Onthe whole we do not think a more likely candidate for popularity to answer for being accessory to his sin.’ 
has appeared since the publication of + Dr. Syntax.” It will be hailed as one « Well, years passed quickly by, and my friend William came of age. We 
of the cleverest, wittiest, most amusing, and most acceptable velumes * the had a grand ball to celebrate his majority, and a great dinner to the tenants. 
season” has produced. | Mrs. Martin looked the picture of happiness. ‘The young heir appeared to the 

2 | greatest advantage. Every one was in good humor, every one was trying to 
TALES OF THE PASSIONS. please him ; there was nothing in the least to disturb him. I remember seeing 
ANGER. him open the ball with Miss Eastwood—a_ very interesting looking girl, the 

The wind blew chilly outside the house, and the fire burnt brightly inside, daughter of a gentleman who resided in the neighborhood. 
when a happy looking group drew round to enjoy the cheerful blaze. The young-  « A few months after, Mrs. Martin told me, with great delight, that her son 
er portion of the family at least looked very happy, but Dr. Davis, the father of was going to be married to Miss Eastwood. She said, * she was everything she 
the group, appeared more than usually grave and abstracted. ‘/could wish him to find in a wife ; very well educated, amiable, and good tem- 

“© Why do you look so depressed to night, dear papa! ‘Ihe wind that is)\pered ; and that is avery important point after all,’ she added with a 
howling outside is nothing to us when we have a comfortable house and a good sigh. I had hoped that William was beginning to correct the violence of his 
fire to be grateful for,” said his eldest daughter, a nice looking girl, of about temper, but the sad tone of her last words made me fear I was wrong. 
eighteen. || «The day was fixed for the marriage, and I was invited to it. I went to call 

“ The truth is, Mary, I can scarcely turn my thoughts from that young man, jon William, to congratulate him, but as I entered the parlor, Mrs. Martin met 
whose remains | this day accompanied to the grave.” '\me with tears in her eyes. | anxiously inquired if there was anything wrong. 

“ Oh, papa, I wish you would tell me his history—I1 always felt very much « My son's marriage is broken off,’ said she with considerable agitation ; ‘ and | 
interested for him.” | |fearhis unfortunate temper is the cause.’ She then proceeded to tell me that, 

« With pleasure, my love. [t is one from which we all may take a lesson, a few days before, Williain went out hunting with his intended father in law. 
though, perhaps, some of my young auditors would rather hear something mer- During the day his horse became restive, which in itself irritated him ; and 4 
rier. I remember that poor young fellow a fine handsome child. He was the jcountryman attempting clumsily to assist him, and making the mattey worse, 
eldest son of a gentleman of fortune, and his birth gave rise to great rejoicing, William became very angry, and struck the poor man. ‘ You know,’ she said. 
amongst all the friends of his father, Mr. Martin. He was about two years old « what a dreadful expression William’s countenance gets when he is in a pas- 
when I made his acquaintance ; and it was when [ first settled here, before I,jsion. Happily the man was not injured. Jt was the first time Mr. Eastwood 

had the honor of knowing any of you. His father and mother were very old had seen William angry ; and he witnessed the scene with great regret, and 
friends of mine ; and when | went to see them, Mrs. Martin produced her son even terror. He began to think that a man who could thus let his passions 
and heir, and introduced him to me with great pride. The young gentleman jovercome him, was not to be depended on ; and that his daughter's happiness 
and [ soon became very good friends, and when I called at the house he invari-||would be very insecure in such hands. He felt it his duty to make enquiries 
ably made his way into the drawing room. It was with the most sincere regret||as to the gereral character of William's temper ; and, alas, he had to learn that 
J noticed in the child extreme violence of temper. ‘The eldest son, and a great||such fits of passion were but too frequent. Indeed,’ she said, * some people are 
t, this, his only fault was left totally uncorrected _ often remonstrated with|/so ill natured, that I fear he has heard even exaggerated accounts of poor Wil- 

is mother on spoiling him, and begged of her not to allow him to indulge his||liam’s defects. Be that as it may, he wrote to my son, et, he felt it his 

e 


sion so completely without control ; but she used to say, * Oh, he is such a 3 did so with 
the sincerest regret, as he knew it would make both William and Lucy very 


unhappy ; but he felt that the pain that he caused them both would be the les- 
ser of the two evils, as he feared that he would be unwarrantably risking the 
happiness of his daughter’s whole life were he to entrust it to the keeping of 4 
man whose temper was so uncontrolled. He concluded by impressing upon 

liam very kindly, but urgently, the necessity of, though late, commencing a re- 


delightful child, 1 cannot bear to scold him! He will be good when he gets, 
his senses.’ But Willie, I think, had quite sense enough to perceive that to) 
get into a ion was the sure way to gain his points, and consequently had no 
notion of giving up 4 custom that he found so successful. When the maid came 
for him, he used to beat, or try to kick her. If his mother desired him to go, a 
stick, which was his constant auxiliary, was again brought into requisition. | 


duty to withdraw his consent from his daughter's marriage ; that 
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formation, begging ofhim to remember the awful account he would one dayhave | ‘* She died, | am happy to sav. She suffered dreadfully from reproaches of 
to render of every angry word and deed of passion ; and finally, holding out to him conscience for the errors she had committed in the education of her son ; but 
a hope of winning Lucy’s hand, some future time, when he had earned it by she sought consolation where alone it was to be found—in religion—and died 
overcom ing his temper.’ quite calmly. It was truly a tragical dispersion of a household. I hope it 
« Mrs. Martin said that when William read this letter he was perfectly in- may be a lesson to us all !” 
furiated ; he walked rapidly up and down the room, tore the letter in pieces, - 
and threw it into the fire. Mrs. Martin tried to soothe him, but she felt more PRINCE METTERNICH. 
than ever her want of influence with him. He left the room ; she tried to fol- Prince Metternich has long held by common consent the rank of the most 
low him, fearing to leave him alone in the state of mind he was in; but he slam- distinguished statesman of lurope ‘Two things are essential to the highest 
med the door and locked it after him. When she was able to vet out of the room, renown of public life—the possession of great qualities, and great opportuni- 
she learned that he had left the house, carrying a sinall portmanteau. His ties for their exercise. ‘The career of Prince Metternich has been the ongest, 
father and she spent the night in the greatest misery on his account ; but the the most difficult, andthe most triumphant in the annals of modern diplomacy. 
following morning she received a note {rom her, requesting him to send @ servant He has been now before the world for nearly half acentery. During the for- 
after him with his luggage, as he was going on the continent. * He has gone mer half of his public life he was engaged in sustaining the fallen strength of 
away,’ she said, + without answering Mr. Eastwood's letter, or making any eX- Austria, and during the latter half engaged in the scarcely less difficult task of 
planation to Lucy. The poor girl is inconsolable; and I, oh! [ am very securing her established power. 
wretched ! It is all, all my fault.’ I really felt for her very much, she weptso ‘The son of an able Austrian Minister, he was educated for diplomacy, and 
bitterly. after studying the national law of Europe in one of the German universities, 
“ Two years passed by. Mrs. Martin heard occasionally from her son ; at and going through the admirable course of education appointed for the eleves of 
first his letters came very seldom, and the angry tone of them distressed her, the Fo~ ion office, he was sent, as we unders‘and, to commence his practical 
but by degrees they improved ; at length one came that gave her great pleasure. education as ambassador to one of the German minor courts. His first expe- 
In it he said that he regretted to hear that Lucy had taken his absence so much | rience in diplomacy exhibited so much intelligence, temper, and readiness of re- 
to heart ; at the same tine he could not help feeling pleased at her constancy, source, that at an age scarcely exceeding boyhood he was regarded as one of the 
as he loved her as much as ever. At first he said, he felt angry with her father hopes of the empire. His services came rapidly intorequisition. Austria, like 
for breaking off the marriage, which he thought very unkind ; but he now be | Prussia, had suffered tremendously in her conflict with France. Both were un- 
gan to perceive that the error lay with himself, and he had resolved, for her sake, dergoing terrible retaliation by the sword of the French empire for the feeble- 
to commence a thorough amendment of his temper. Alas, that he had no bet- ness of their assault on the French republic, and both by their calamities were 
ter motive! The resolution based only on such a foundation was built upon giving the most direct moral of the hazards of national insincerity, of timidity in 
sand. His letters continued to express the same sentiments. He used to say, council, and slackness in the field. At length both powers, with all their 
«I am getting so meek and quiet, the post boys may even keep me waiting With strength mowed down, and their sovereignty ploughed and harrowed by the pow- 
impunity. When I find myself in sufficiently good practice, I shall come home ey of France, were forced wholly to abandon dependence on themselves, and to 
and claim dearest Tucy’s hand ; I wonder if she will give it to me. No gitl wait for the chances of time and the course of things to renovate the moral soil. 
ever had such a good humored husband as she willhave’ Mrs. Martin Diplomacy was now the only instrument by which Austria could hope to pre- 
smiled in showing it tome. +I hope he will keep his resolution,’ said she ; serve even the semblance of an independent government ; and it is a signal 
‘ Mr. Eastwood remarked, that he would trust him more, if be trusted hinseli proof of the talentsof young Metternich that he was selected for that most im- 
less.” portant of all embassies, the embassy to Paris. For it is in times of national 
“ Shortly after this, Mr. Martin died. On this occasion Arthur was to distress that court favouritism and imperial folly lose their power of perverting 
his mother all that the best of sons could be. Stil the widow. im her the national choice, and the claim of superior abilities establishes its right to 
affliction, naturally wished for William's return. He came without delay, distinction. 
and I will do him the justice to say that on this occasion, he tried every — Metternich’s arrival in Paris was in the highest degree gratifying to Napo- 
art of kindness and affection to console his mother, and make her loss seem less \jeon ; jt was a trophy, an evidence that he had humbled the proudest court in 
grievous. : Europe, and made the hereditary dignity of the Hapsburgs bow down to the 
_* William now renewed his courtship, and the year of mourning for Mr. Mare obscure dynasty of the Corsican Yet, with the habitual dissimulation of his 
tin gave ample time to Lucy's father to judge of Wiiliam’s improvement. He school, he affected to receive the ambassador with indifference, talked lightly 
contrived several ways of trying his temper, but W iham was always on his lof him as the gay creature of a luxurious court, and even seemed to ridicule 
uard, and kept himself under control. Poor Lucy had been so miserable during his want of diplomatic experience. One day, in his abrupt manner, he sudden- 
his absence, that her father was very glad to find no objection to the marriage jy turned his eve on him, and said, “ Sir, you look very young for an ambassa- 
any longer. Again the day was fixed ; and William, now sure of his prize, be- jor, how old are you!” Napoleon's glance and military tone generally dis- 
came less cautious. concerted those to whom he addressed himself. But Metternich’s quickness of 
0 One day, he and his brother were standing on the steps of the hall door, lconception furnished the happiest of all possible replies, oe | am,” said he, 
both in great good humor, when William's favorite hunter rushed past them ; «« exactly of your Majesty's age at the battle of Marengo.” Napoleon smiled, 
it had escaped from the stable, aud the groom was following in great agitation. '»lided away, and made no further attempts on the adroitness of the young am- 
“ The animal, in trying to escape pursuit, jamped over an invisible paling | bassador. 
Unfortunately its leg caught, and it fell. ‘This was too great a trial for William’s A bon mot in Paris isthe most rapid way to the popular heart, and Metter- 
temper ; his passion rose ; he grew first pale, then red ; he stamped his foot nich’s reply alone would have given him a passport to all circles. But his gene- 
on the ground, and gave vent to his passion without control. « If Luey saw, ral elegance of manner, his extensive knowledge, and, not less, the splendour of 
you now,” exclaimed Arthur. The taunt was too much at the moment. Wil ‘his entertainments, won all the sympathies of the fashionable world. And, if 
liam turned round and struck him on the ear. ‘The blow in itself was not one his diplomacy exhibited a single fault, it was in allowing his balls and ban- 
seriously to injure him, but it was so sudden that it made him stagger. lnfor | quets to rival those of the imperial establishment. But in France, and per- 
tunately he was standing on the very edge of the step, and, horror of horrors! haps in all countries, errors of this order are easily forgiven. The ambassador 
he fell down the flight on his head. His brother tried to catch him, but his fall became an universal favourite, and even the grim hauteur of the Emperor con- 
was the work of a moment. I happened tocome up at the time. I never wit) descended to acknowledge that an Austrian could be a man of the world. 
nessed such a scene, and may [ never behold such another. Arthur lay life-' Onhis return to Vienna he was received with the cordial regard which his 
less with his head on the step, and William sat beside him, his eyes glaring, his merits deserved, and rose to the highest confidence of the honest and plain- 
teeth chattering, and a fixed vacancy in his countenance. ‘ What has happen- hearted Emperor Francis. But still severer trials were to fall alike upon the 
ed !’ Texclaimed. He made no reply, but pointed to his brother. I took him Jallies and upon France. ‘The great scourge of the Continent was at length 
by the hand, and led him into the house. He made no resistance, but followed to be trampled under foot, and France was to feel a portion of the evils which 
me like a child, without speaking one word. ‘The whole house gathered about ‘she had inflicted upon Europe. The march to Moscowcommenced in the fren- 
us as we entered. Leaving poor William to the care of the servants, ] has zy of conquest; the delayat Moscow was the infatuation of a power which 
tened to attend to Arthur; but, alas ! my efforts for him were unavailing. ‘The thought itself irresistible ; the retreat from Moscow was the infliction of a pun- 
fall had been fatal. Happily the poor mother was out, or I do think jishment long ripening for the crimes of the empire. On the return of the 
she would have lost her senses. Her carriage was now seen driving up the French armies into the field the murderous battles of Bautzen and Lutzen gave 
avenue, 80 we carried poor Arthur's lifeless form into the house, that it might |the formidable demonstration to the French Emperor that he had taught his 
not meet her eye. But then the question occurred—who should tell her what ‘enemies to fight, and that his European supremacy could no longer be main- 
had happened in her absence! She had left her sons in health and high spirits, tained by the sword. Diplomacy was now to decide the question of empire, 
preparing for the approaching wedding. She returned to find one dead—hislife and the fate of the war depended upon Austria. 
sacrificed to the uncontrolled passion of the other. In the interval of the dubious peace which had uneasily followed the treaty 
« The following morning William was in the height of a brain fever. It was of Vienna, the Austrian Government, under the control of Metternich, had 
fearful to hear his ravings ; ever on one subject—his brother. In all my expe- plied itself unostentatiously, but indefatigably, to the arrangement of its finan- 
rience of illness, [ never witnessed one so distressing. For some time, his life,| ces, the restoration of its army, and to all the means by which national vigour 
was in imminent danger : his mother watched by his bedside night and day : is to be infused once more into a fallen country. Within the four years from 
her misery was truly heartrending to witness. Her remorse for the way mm the war in 1809 to 1813, Austria had made prodigious advances in the renova 
which she had brought up her eldest son, her grief for the loss of Arthur, the tion of her power. The great object of the allies was to obtain her connection 
manner of his death, and her fear of losing William also—all together seemed —the great object of Napeleon was to secure her neutrality. On this oeca- 
an overwhelming weight of misfortune { think she would have sunk under it sion Austria propused herself as a mediator, and Napoleon found the former 
but for the excitement of her son’s illness, which obliged her to exert herself. ambassador now tae organ of a voice which was virtually to decide on his 
In the course of time, and after days of frightful suspense to his mother, Wil- fate. Metternich inet him in perhaps the most momentous conference that 
liam recovered his health, but not his senses. He remained a wretched maniac.| ever was held in the field. His first proposal was peace, but the conditiens 
At first he used occasionally to be very viclent, but finally, the insanity ealmed were the surrender of the French conquests in Germany. Napoleon, with an 
down into a melancholy madness—:nore hopeless, though not so distressing. infatuation only equalled by his attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spurned at 
He never recovered his senses until within a few hours of his death, when he the idea, and even went the insolent length of charging the Prince with re- 
spoke to me quite collectedly, though he seemed to have no recollection of any- \ceiving the money of England. Au insult of this depth instantly put an end 
thing that had happened.” ito the interview, which had lasted till near midnight, and was carried on at 
“The doctor stopped He had brought tears to the eyes of his young auditors,’ times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the attendants. 
and his own were not dry. | On that night Napoleon's fate was sealed. An order was sent from the camp 
« Now tell me, my boy,” said he, after a pause, to his youngest child, “what |to put the armies of Austria in motion, and the order was received by the 


is the moral of my story ?” '\whole army with shouts of joy. ‘The intelligence was received in the camp of 
“ Tt is, papa, that we should all learn to control our passions.” ithe allies with an effect more resembling the brilliant scenes of a drama 
“ Yes, my child ; but it can only be done by a pious reliance on God's as- |the sober events of real life. [1 was known that the negotiation was Pending, 
sistance.” ‘and it was fully felt that on it depended the decision of the war. 8 
« Tell me, , what became of poor Lucy *”’ ‘was the anxiety, and so immediate the expectation of a result, whether for 
« She is still alive, but I fear gradually wasting away in a decline. | do not good or evil, that they remained in the field on the night when the intelligence 
think she will long survive William, poor fellow.” |\was expected, looking round the horizon for the signal fire which was to be to 
« And his mother—-what of her 1” them the token that Austria had declared against France. Every eyein the 
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allied armies was directed to the quarter on which the beacon was to shine ‘the sacred sense and the eye of the uninitiated laic, and the question forced it 
After lingerimg from hour to hour, they saw it twinkling on one of the distant) self upon him, “ How ean I understand, unless some man should guide 
hills. A succession of signal fires p'ayed rapidly on all the commanding points) me 1” 
of the country, and the sight was welcomed by shouts from the thousands and | Even to those who are admitted into the priestly order, the secrets of the thau. 
tens of thousands inthe field. The Emperor and King embraced each other, maturgic science were not revealed at once, but by slow degrees, and after se- 
and the night was spent in rejoicing, and the anticipated triumph of soldiers, veral successive initiations ; and M. Salverte is of opinion that, to the great bo- 
over an arrogant enemy, and of patriots over the invader of their country. | dy of the priesthood, no more was made known than the processes by which the 
The alliance of Austria decided the question of European deliverance. Na- wonders of their art were to be wrought, while the rationale of these precesses 
leon was driven over the Elbe with the loss of a fourth of his army, was) —all that could properly be called the science of the matter—was reserved for 
unted to the Rhine with the loss of another fourth, and escape to France with the highest order of sages—a class few in number, and bound by the strongest 
a ruined force, and the still more fatal result of defeat, a ruined reputation. tics of interest to maintain the mystery in which this knowledge entrusted te 
The next campaign was in the heart of France, and its conclusion was in the them was enveloped. 
capture of Paris, the dethronement of the Emperor, ani the restoration of the! “To these various precautions was added the solemnity of a terrible oath, 
King. | the breach of which was infallibly punished with death. The initiated were not 
The return of Napoleon in 1815 was a frantic effort to seize by artifice the permitted to forget the long and awful torments of Prometheus, guilty of hay- 
throne from which he had been driven by conquest. ‘The mortal blow was mg given to mortals the possession of the sacred fire. Tradition also relates, 
given to his dominion at Waterloo, and he was sent into the captivity from) that as a punishment for having taught men mysteries, hitherto hidden, the gods 
which he was never to return—the whole great succession of events constituting cast thunderbolts on Orpheus ; a fable probably derived from the nature of the 
a chapter in the providential government of the world in which all men may death of one of the priests of the Orphic mysteries, that bore the name of the 
read the tracings of a divine hand, and all Governments may learn the high les- founder of the sect. Until the downfall of paganism, the accusation of having 
son that ambition is ruin. (revealed the secrets of initiation was the most frightful that could be laid to the 
The later years of this eminent statesman have been employed in curbing charge of any individual, especially in the minds of the multitude, who, chained 
the caprices of Italy, sustaining the principle of monarchy against the pe- down to ignorance and submission by the spirit of mysticism, firmly believed 
the pedantic extravagances of the little German states—an application of pow-| that, were the perjured revealers permitted to live the whole nation would be 
er at once honourable to himself, important to his Government, and servicea- sacrified to the indignation of the gods. 
ble to the fools whom he coerces. Liberty to idiots and madmen is the most The pernicious effects of this policy on the interests of science, M. Salverte 
dangerous of all boons. Liberty to knaves and hypocrites is the most ill be- points out with great force. 
stowed of all benefactions. ‘The national idleness, boundless profligacy, and“ ‘Thus, knowledge, straitened in action, was concentrated in a smal] number 
ss superstition of Italy obviously render it incapable of rational freedom. of individuals ; deposited in books, written in hieroglyphics, or in characters le- 
Sean in the hands of its population would produce only civil war and personal gible only to the adept, and the obscurity of which was further increased by the 
tyranny. The furious hostilities of its little states in the middle ages would be figurative style of the sacred language. Sometimes even the facts were only com- 
imitated and outdone by the fanatical violences, local jealousics, and malignant mitted to the memory of the priests, and transmitted by oral tradition from gene 
vindictiveness of our day. ration tv generation. ‘They were thus rendered inaccessible to the communi- 
Metternich has checked this spirit, and thus preserved Italy from civil ruin. ty, because philosophy and chemistry, being destined to serve a particular ob- 
He has flung insolent pretenders into dungeons, and restrained sanguinary mobs) ject, were scarcely heard of beyond the precincts of the temples, while the de- 
by the presence of soldiery ; but he has exhibited no cruelty in his coercion, velopement of their secrets involved the unveiling of the religous mysteries. 
and has limited his power to the preservation of the peace. More murders The doctrines of the Thaumaturgists were reduced, by degrees, to a collection 
were committed in Naples in one week of Jacobin insurrection than there have of processes, which were liable to be lost as soon as they ceased to be habitual. 
been sufferers on the scaffold during the whole administration of Prince Met-| !y practised. ‘lhere existed no scientific bond, by the means of which one sci- 
ternich. He is now yielding to the course of nature. If a sense of the long- ence preserves and advances another; and thus, the ill-combined doctrines- 
est career of European statesmanship, filled with triumphs and without a failure, were destined to become obscure, and finally to be extinguished, leaving be- 
can give satisfaction to his declining years, there is no man who may lay his) hind them only the incoherent vestiges of ill-anderstood and ill-executed proces 
head on his pillow with a nobler conviction of having served mankind ; and, ses. 
when at last his days are numbered, the loftiest epitaph which his country can) ‘ A condition of things such as then existed, we do not scruple to say, is the 
| gravest injury that can happen to the mind of man, from the veil of mystery cast 


give will not be too stately for his grave.—{ Britannia. | st 
hy _ by religion over physical knowledge. ‘The labours of centuries, and the scien- 

| tific traditions derived from the remotest antiquity, are lost, in consequence of 

THE OCCULT SCIENCES—MAGIC, | the inviolable secrecy observed concerning them. The guardians of science 

Erom the Dublin University Magazine. _ are reduced to formularies, the principle of which they no longer understand , 


_ The history of ancient times abounds in accounts of prodigies and manifesta- so that at length, in error and superstition, they rise little above the multitude, 
= od. they too long and too successfully have conspired to keep in igno 
w stion,ghowever hi ac= |rance. 
counts found their way into records purporting to be authentic, received as such —' The truth of the above reflection we may see in the inability of the later pro 
own times, has, perhaps never been quite satisfactorily answered. ese rec- ‘ment from the wizard, and he was powerless. y, but because he was but 
ords are all we have to depend on for our knowledge of the times from which an apprentice in his art! ‘The magical books were nothing more than volumes 
they date, or of which they treat. If their authority he disallowed, past ages of prescriptions, the rationale of which those who used them were ignorant of. 
become a blank to us. It is @ point of some interest, therefore, to account for in the absence of the book, the magician was thrown wholly upon his memory, 
the a in them, . * a that seems seen. and to shew how ~“ and if this failed him—if he blundered in the process necessary to the effect he 
into which the apparently fabulous enters in so large a proportion, can yet be had to produce, his operations were not only in vain, but might be attended 
received, in the main, as true history. It is no solution of this difficulty to say, with danger both to himselfjand the spectators. When Jamblichus tells us that 
that antiquity was credulous, that it exercised no judgment upon the stories to| + pretermission of one divinity, in the performance of a religious rite, renders 
which it gave currency, and believed, without inquiry, things the most improba-| the whole unavailing,” what does this mean, if taken out of the jargon of the 
ble and absurd. If this be so, of what value is ancient history at all? temple, and translated into philosophical language, but that if, in condueting an 

If we are to flatter ourselves that we know anything about the early past, we) experiment in chemistry, one of the prescribed substances be omitted, the con- 
cannot be indiffereat to the character ofits historians, whether for veracity or for) sequence will be failure ! For M. Salverte makes it very evident that the * di- 
judgment, and if we find in their recitals many to which we feel that we can-| vinities,” or genii, by whose aid, according to Jamblichus, magical operations 
not ena = are the more interested in the inquiry how these things) were performed are nothing more than chemical agents. The theurgist, as quo- 
won credence from them. | ed by our author, describes these divinities as— 

In this inquiry, M. Salverte comes to our aid, and with much ingenuity, en-|| ‘+ Spirits devoid of reason and discernment, and of intelligence ; and only 
deavours to show that the great bulk of what age pecs a rein to us brought for particular purposes, although gifted with power in some measur’ 
as prodigy or miracle, instead of being mere fable, is capable of explanation on greater than that which man possesses, yet they are forced to exercise their pe- 
grounds intelligible to the present age, and thus that history, as far as these (culiar functions at his command, because he is endowed with reason and dis 
things are concerned, be in its of facts, moog of they are devoid, and which enable him to ascertain and 
it be often in error in the view it takes of the nature of the facts narrated. M. amalgamate the properties of various existences.” 

Salverte believes that a great mass of scientific knowledge was treasured up Let us, says M. Salverte, suppose that we are attending a lecture on chemis 
from a very early period in the temples of the heathen world, and even ventures, ‘try and natural philosophy. ‘The professor may say— 
on the bold conjecture, that many of the most illustrious discoveries in the do-||_ «There exist substances capable of producing extraordinary results, incap?- 
main of physics, as well as the uost important mechanical inventions that mo-| ble of being effected by man, when assisted only by his natural faculties, such 
dern times have to boast of, are but re-discoveries and re-inventions, and formed | as eliciting sparks from ice, or the production of ice in a heated atmosphere— 
a part of the occult science of the priests of Egypt and Chaldea, three thousand) effects which have been produced, although the substances displaying them 
ears ago. Electricity and magnetism, the steam-engine, gunpowder, the air- operate without design and without discernment. Blind agents in themselves, 
loon, the diorama, the magic lantern, the camera obscura, the telescope, and| they become miraculous instruments of power in the hands of the man who, by 
cient thaumaturgus to have been acquainted: and i ese be added an ex-) perties, and making them subservient to his purposes. 
tensive command of the resources of chemistry and pharmacy, and the posses-_| | We have only, as M. Salverte observes, to substitute for the word “substa- 
siomof a multitude of curious eontrivances in hydrostatics, acoustics, and other ces,” “ genii,” or “ spirits ;” for “the deductions of science,” the “ rules 0! 
branches of experimental philosophy, it cannot be denied, that we have an accom-|/art-magic ;” and for “the secret of applying their properties,” that of + com- 
plished juggler, who needs but a sufficiently ignorant audience to pass for a) pelling their ministrations :” and we have the doctrine of Jamblichus, propount: 
at and . for| ed by professor in the very phrases which the theurgist himself would have 
at was ly more the object of the priesthood to get knowledge themselves employed. — 
than to keep it from the people. “ The student of history,” says our author, | In faet, ir the pantheistic philosophy of the magical schools, to which nature. 
«« well knows that, in former times, not only the more refined pursuits, but also} in all her variety, was but the embodiment of spirit, and the visible the sign © 
all the treasures of real knowledge, were under the careful guardianship of the||the invisible, such a phraseology was scarcely to be considered figurative. To 
genius of mystery.” The writings in which the discoveries of the explorer of! the pantheist, natural philosophy is religion ; to him in whose eyes the univeist 
mature were preserved, were written either in a character or a lauguage ditter- ‘itsell is dis ine, every experiment is a sacred rite every power in physics calle 
ent from that used in the common affairs of life, and thus unintelligible to ihe into action is a spirit summoned to its work. We are, therefore, not warrante: 
‘valgar, under which denomination were included all who were not members of to consider the earlier Thaumaturgists as impostors : they believed what they 
the sacred order. Few nations of antiquity were without their sacred idiom, in led others to believe ; they held the power by which they controlled — * 
which the secrets of religion were locked up from the eyes of the profane. y he: be supernatural ; and it was in devout faith that they ascribed their knowledg 
hallowed writings themselves were deposited in the innermost recesses of the ‘to the revelation of the gods. Their claims to divine inspiration were not made 
sanctuary ; and even if, by any mischance, they had been betrayed into unau-| in pride, but in humility : it was, they said, not they, but the divinity in — 
thorized hands, and the keys found to the hieroglyphics or the mystic dialect in||that placed the operations of the divinity without them at their command. 
which they were couched, the denser veil of allegory still interposed between) |they did not communicate their knowledge to the multitude, it was becast 
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they knew that the multitude had more pressing needs—need of laws, need of loccasions violent giddiness. ‘Thus, in all the examples quoted, the natural ef- 

government, need of religion, and of the arts of life. It was a later generation! fect being satisfactorily made out, the marvellous disappears, and with it falls 

that turned the inheritance of wisdom bequeathed to them by these primitive the accusation of imposture, or ridiculous credulity, with which ancient authors 
sages—the prophet-founders of nations—to purposes of self-aggrandisement, are so frequently accused. 

and that went deliberately to work to close the avenues of knowledge against “On the surface of the hot mineral springs of Baden, in Germany, and on the 

the many. ‘I’hus, when the books of Numa, nearly five centuries after his waters of Ischia, an island in the kingdom of Naples, the zoogene is gathered 

death, were discovered at Rome, the priests used their influence to have them |—a singular substance, resembling human flesh and skin, and which, after un- 
burned, as dangerous to religion. Why, asks M. Salverte,but because chance. dergoing the process of distillation, produces the same results as animal mat- 
instead of throwing them into the hands of the priests, had first given them to ter. M. Gimberat has seen rocks covered with this substance, near the castle 
the inspection of the profane ; and the volumes exposed, in too intelligible a of Lepomena, and in the valleys of Sinigaglia and Negropont. This affords an 
manner, some practices of the occult science cultivated by Numa with success explanation of those showers of human flesh, which held a place among the 

In laying down the principles on which he proposes to show the credibili. crowd of the prodigies of antiquity, and which excited an excusable dread in 
ty of the marvellous,” as it occurs in the pages of the ancient writers, M. Sal- those who beheld in them an announcement of the decrees of fate, or threaten- 
verte divides the ** domain of the marvellous” into two parts ; that of prodigies ings of the divinity—and who would impute to divine intervention every rare 
and that of miracles, or magical works. Prudigieshe defines as singular events, and opportune event ” 

occurring independent of a!] human action, and in which nature apparently devi- | In reference to the blood-like spots which appeared in 1819, on the polenta, 

ates from those laws which invariably regulate her operations. Miracles, on or maize-cake. in Italy, Dr. Thomson mentions a similar appearance was ob- 

the other hand, are wonders worked by men,whether they pretend that a divini- served during the great general plague in the sixth century, and again during 
ty employs them as instruments, or that bv the study of the * transcendental) the plague of the years 786 and 959. 
sciences,” they have subjected to their empire spirits endowed with power over | ‘“* The same spots, also, in the years 1500 to 1503, threw the faithful into 
the phenomena of the visible world. igreat consternation, because, as on the former occasions, they fancied they re- 
Among the prodigies oftenest related by historians, is that of the fall of stones cognized in them the form of a cross. Crusius, a writer of that period, even 
from the sky. for along time this was regarded as a fable, but within the pre-| gives the names of many on whose clothes crosses were visible. In the vicinity 
sent century, it has become an established fact of natural history; and a shower of Biberach, on the Rhine, a muller’s lad, who ventured to make rude sport of 
of aerolites is now heard of with somewhat of wonder indeed, but with no in |those supposed markings of the cross, was seized and burnt. These spots, on 
credulity. Perhaps few accounts of strange things rained down from the upper, the last mentioned occasion, spread through Germany and France. They were 
regions are more curious than the following ; principally red, but they varied in colour. ‘They appeared on the roofs of 
“On the 27th of May, 1819, a violent hail storm devastated the country of aouses ; on clothes (whenee the name Lepra restium ;) on the veils and neck- 
Grignoncourt. The mayor of the place had some of the hail-stones collected : handkerchiefs of women; on household utensils; and even on meat in larders. 
they weighed upwards of a pound avoirdupois, and when they were dissolved, George Agricola, a naturalist, who lived at the time, recognized them as lichens, 
he found in the centre of each a stone, of a clear coffee colour, from about 6 to and regarded their appearance as an indication of extensive disease.” 
8-10ths of an inch thick ; flat, round, polished, and with a hole in the centre, Monstrous births hold a conspicuous place in the history of prodigies: we 
into which the little finger could be inserted. Such stones had never been ob. Witness them, however, now, without seeing. in their occurrence, any ee 
served before in the country : they were seen scattered upon the ground where- jof public calamity. It is reported by Ktesias that Roxana brought forth a child 
ever the hail had fallen I read the account of the phenomena in a proces rer- Without a head, a story which Larcher finds so ridiculous as to be alone suffi- 
bal, addressed to the sub-prefect of Neufchateau by the mayor, who vrva roce (cient to stamp this writer as unworthy of credit. Every medical dictionary, 
related the same details to me; and the clergyman of the parish confirmed, however, M. Sulverte observes, would have shown Larcher that the birth of an 
the account. It might be said, that the tempest and violent fall of the hail had j@cephalus, or headless child, is far from impossible. Julius Obsequens men- 
forced up to the surface stones previously buried in the earth. ‘The persona! 'tions, that under the consulship of Caius Valerius and Marcus Herennius, a 
observation of the mayor, however, refutes this hypothesis. Curious to know bullock was killed, in the body of which were found two calves. Our first im- 
the truth, [ examined the soil at the time when the plough opened it more deep. pulse is to set this down for an absurd fable, but the Academy of Paris has 
ly than the hail could possibly have done, and | could not discover a single placed on record a similar phenomenon, which presented itself in the case, not 
stone similar to those that the mayor described in his narrations Shall we of a bullock, but of a young boy at Verneuil, in 1814 Johannes Lange, phy- 
reject a fact attested in so precise a manner ! ; sician to Otto Heinrich, in the sixteenth century, reports that a stag was killed 
«In Russia, in 1825, a fall of hail-stones, in which were enclosed meteoric by that prince, in which a well-formed faetus was found. In 1826, a young 
stones, took place. The stones were sent to the Academy at Petersburg ‘Chinese had a headless foetus attached to his chest and breast-bone, and “ was 
On the fourth of July, 1833, in the district of Tobolsk, enormous hail-stones 90t,” says M. Salverte, “much inconvenienced :” this seems incredible pe. 
were seen to fall simultaneously with cubical aerolites. Macrisivs relates that, but we are not to make our own ideas of convenience the measure of other 
in the year 723 of the Hegira, an enormous hail-shower fel!, the stones of which /people’s. Ancient authors have spoken of horses with fingers and toes, for 
weighed from one to thirty rotts !”’ which modern readers have pronounced them childishly credulous, but Geoffrey 
re is a prodigy of a different kind :— | St. Hilaire, in 1807, read a description of just such a horse to the Academy of 
* With what disdain, what ridicule, should we treat an ancient author if he | Paris. 
told us that a woman had a breast on her left thigh, with which she nourished Another class of prodigies were fires issuing from the ground, such as the ine 
her own and several other children ; yet, this phenomena has been vouched for xtinguishable flame which, according to Elian, rose might and day from the 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris. The known correctness of the philoso- altar of Venus on Mount Erycus, without fuel of any kind, and uninfluenced by 
pher who examined it, and the value of the testimonials upon which he rested ali the changes of the atmosphere, to which it stood exposed without shelter. 
his veracity, would have been sufficient to have placed the matter beyond a Bayle treats this story with characteristic scepticism, but the very same de- 
doubt.” scription will apply to the fire of Pietra Mala, in Tuscany. which, in these 
Lhis, Dr. Thomson tells us, “was one of those sports of nature which are not touristic days, we suppose not a few of our readers have seen, and which Sir 
unfrequently seen, and which cannot be reasoned upon.” A fact which ** can- Humphrey Davy attributes to the escape of carburetted hydrogen gas from the 
not be reasoned upon” is, we confess, something new to us. If we understand Ussures of the mountain. Nor is this a solitary phenomenon. It is not many 
Dr. Thomson, he means that nothing can be deduced from it. Now we don’t years since a burning cliff, somewhere in England, attracted much curious ate 
agree with him. It is true, we cannot deduce from it that the left thigh is the tention, but we have heard nothing about it lately, and do not know whether 
regular place for a nipple, and that any woman, taken at random, is as likely to |the fire continues to be seen. Similar marvels are spokenof by our author, as 
have one there as not. But we can deduce from it that very strange and out- |Subsisting in diflerent parts of the world :— 
of-the-way things do not necessarily deserve to be laughed at. The perpetual fires admired at the Atisch-gah (place of fire,) near Baku, in 

Another prodigy, which often inspired the ancient world with dread forebod- Georgia, are fed by the naphtha with which the soil is impregnated. These are 
ings, was the change of water into blood. he rivers have run blood, the skies s4ered fires, and the penitent Hindoos have surrounded them with an enclosure 
have rained blood, the snow has foregone its whiteness, ard covered the plains 0! cells, similar to those raised round the fire of Mount Eryeus, the temple of 
and hills as with a bloody pall, the very bread in men’s houses has showed a /Venus. In Hungary, in the salt mine of Szalina, in the circle of Marmarosch, 
bloody tinge, and ministered death instead of nourishment to those who have | Strong current of ai, rushing trom a gallery, ignites spontaneously. It is car- 

taken of it. M. Salverte shows that the recitals of this kind found in ancient ,buretted hydrogen, similar to that employed in the present day for lighting our 
istory, are matched by well-authenticated phenomena, which have presented Streets. Tor this purpose it has been profitably applied, and with @ success 
themselves in our own times. which will apparently prove durable, since the gaseous effusion is no less unie 

« In the spring of the year 1825, the waters of the Lake of Morat presented form than abundant. In the province of Ken-si, in China, several wells emit 
in appearance, in many places, of being coloured with blood ; and popular at- volumes of carburetted hydrogen, which is applied by the inhabitants to the 
tention was directed towards this strange appearance. M. de Candolle, how- common uses of life. Phenomena similar to those we have described, would , 
ever, proved that the phenomenon was caused by the development of myriads at the disposal of Thaumaturges, become powerful auxiliaries to superstition.’ * 
of those creatures, which are called Oscellatoria rubescens (purple conferva of —[(Kemaind+r nert week } ; 
Fuller), and which form the link in the chain between animal and —- | an 
brings. The phenomenon occurs every spring, and the fishermen then say the), 
prey in a M. Ehrenberg, m bg sailing on the Red Sea, discovered ' LITERARY RELICS. 
that the colour of the water is occasioned by a similar circumstance. It would The universal! reverence entertained for men of genius causes their residences 
not, therefore, be impossible for a naturalist, were he to study the mode of re- and every little thing belonging to them, to be regarded with an unusual dee 
production of the Oscellatoria, to convert the waters of a pond, or a portion of gree of imterest. Hence it is that relics of them—their autographs, pens, snuff- 
a river or running stream, into apparent blood. boxes, and other articles—are so eagerly sought after, and so highly prized, 

« We are acquainted with many natural causes which explain those stains ob- The neighborhoods m which they dwelt are wandered through with greater de- 
served on stones and the walls of buildings, which might easily be imagined to light than others more beautiful or striking, but not so renowned. “ There is 
be caused by a shower of blood. The phenomenon of red snow, less often re- |a charm,” as Washington Irving observes, * about the spot that has been print- 
marked, although as common as the other apparent blood-stains, yet results ed by the footsteps oi departed beauty, and consecrated by the inspirations of 
from many natural causes. Naturalists have attributed it sometimes to the pol- the poet, which is height ened rather than impaired by the lapse of ages. It ie 
len-powder of a species of pine, sometimes to insects, or minute plants, which ‘indeed the gift of poetry to hallow every place in which it moves, to breathe 
attach themselves also to the surface of certain marbles, which are found on the round nature an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed 
sea shore. over it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 

“In the environs of Padua, in 1819, the polenta prepared with the flour of | The house in which Milton resided between the years 1651 and 1659 still ex- 
maize appeared covered with numerous little red spots, which were soon consi- ists at 18 York street, Westminster Jeremy Bentham to whom the house late- 
dered, in the eyes of the superstitious,as drops of blood. The phenomena, ly belonged, put up a tablet on che back wall (believed to have been the fron t 
appeared many successive days, although pious terror sought by fasts, prayers, ™m the poet's tim e,) inscribed “ Sacred to Milton, prince of poets.” This habi- 
masses‘ and even exorcisms, to bring it to a termination, These feelings, ex-, tation, wherein part of Paradise Lost” was undoubtedly composed, is now 
cited to an almost dangerous degree, were at length calmed by a naturalist, who let out to two or three poor families, the ground floor being converted into a 
proved that the red spots were but the results of a mould, until then unobser- chandler’s shop. From the parlor windows the poet could have commanded a 


vel fine view of St. James’ Park, more picturesque then than at present. At Chal. 
“The grains of the bearded darnel (Lolium temulentum,) mixed with wheat, font, in Buckinghamshire is another residence of Milton’s, in which he composed 
give a reddish | tinge to bread baked on the ashes ; and, if this food be eaten, it Paradise Regained.” ‘Though the pear tree said to have been planted by 
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Cromwell in Sidney College, Cambridge, was eut down in March 1833, the! ramis, who, having been fed by doves, was named after them. What was Zu- 
mulberry tree planted by his illustrious Latin secretary, Milton, has been more) rita, the greatest historian of Arragon, but a young stock-dove? What were 
fortunate, still flourishing in the pleasant garden of Christ's college, where it’ the three Palominos, so properly enumerated in the Bibliotheca of Nicolas An- 
was planted by the youthful student. Some years ago, it suffered considerably tonio' Pedro the Benedictine, in whose sermons the more than ordinary 
from a violent gale of wind. which sadly shattered it ; but its aged boughs are breathing of the spirit might not unreasonably be expected from his name ; 
now carefully propped up, and its trunk protected by a partial covering of lead. Francisco, who translated into Castillian the Psychomachia of the Christian poet 
With these aids it promises to look green for many vears to come. Its fertili-. Aurelius Prudentius, and Diego the prior of Xodar, whose Liber de mutatione 
ty appears to have undergone no change ; in the summer it is laden with fruit,, @7r?s, in quo assidua ct marabilis mutations temporum historia, cum suis causis, 


of which more than two bushels of the finest flavor were gathered mm the season enerratur, he so greatly regretted that he had never been able to procure :, 


of 1835. The smallest fragments from this tree are religiously cherished by the what were these Palominos! what but doves !—Father Colombiere, who fram- 
poet’s numerous admirers. In August, 1790, when Milton's coffin was discov-| ed the service for the heart of Jesus, which was 10w so fashionable in Catholic 
ered buried under the desk in the chancel of the church of St. Giles, Cripple- countries, was clearly of the dove of genus. St. Columba was a decided dove; 
gate, some friends of the overseer, contrived, at night time to possess themselves) three there were certainly, the Senonian, the Cordovan, and the Cornish : and 
of the hair and some of the teeth of the immortal poet | there is reason to believe that there was a fourth a!so, a female dove, who held 
In the park at Penshurst Castle, Kent, stands a fa mous oak, said’to have been’ a high rank in St. Ursula’s great army of virzins. Columbo the anatomist, de- 
planted at the birth of Sir Philip Sidney. r servedly eminent as one of those who by their researches led the way for Har- 
vey, hefalso was a dove. Lastly,—and the Doctor in fine taste always reserv- 
What rapture does my soul provoke ? _ ed the greatest glory of the dove name for the conclusion of his discourse— 
There let me hang a garland high, ‘lastly there was Christopher Columbus, whom he used to call his famous name- 
There let my Muse her accents try - | sake. And he never failed to commend Ferdinand Columbus, for the wisdom 
Be there my earliest homage paid, and piety with which he had commented upon the mystery of the name, to re- 
Be there my latest vigils made ; ‘mark that his father had conveyed the graee of the Holy Ghost to the New 
For thou wast planted in the earth ‘World, shewing to the people who knew him not, who was God's beloved Son, 
The day that shone on Sidney’s birth.” as the Holy Ghost had done in the figure of a dove at the baptism of St. John, 
In the grounds of Abbington Abbey, Northamptonshire, stands Garrick’s mul- — mapey like Noah’s dove, the olive-branch and the oil of baptism over the 
berry-tree, with this inscription upon copper attached to one of its limbs =| were ae prea . ‘d if he had 1 d d 
« This tree was planted by David Garrick, Esq, at the request of Ann Thursby, _ And what would our onomatologist have said if he had learned to rea 
as a growing testimony of their friendship, 1778.” “* these words in that curious book of the &c. family, the Oriental fragments of 
Henry Kirk White's favorite tree, whereon he had cut * H.K.W., 1805 v7) Major Edward Moor: ‘In respect to St. Columba, or Colomb, and other su- 
stood on the sande at Whitton, in Northumberland, till it was cut down by the |perstitious names and things in close relationship, [ shall have in another place 
woodman’s axe ; but in veneration for the poet's memory, the portion bearing jsomething to say. [ shall try to connect _Col-omb with Kal O’m,—those infi- 
his initials was carefully preserved in an elegant gilt ran  nitely mysterious words of Hindu my thology : and with these, divers mythe, 
An English traveller, desirous of possessing a memorial of Madame de Sevigne, peeing from 
punting for the sum of eighteen thousand francs the staircase of her chateau } men, 1\w— l-Kolmkill, &c., &c., &c.’ Surely had the onomatologist live 
<a Paanaiee. \|to read this passage, he would forthwith have opened and corresponded with 
Sis lense Newton's solar dial which was cut in stone, and attached the benevolent and erudite etc#terarist of Bealings. Vhese things were said 
to the manor house at Woolsthorp, Lincolnshire, is now placed in the Royal in his deeper moods. In the days of courtship he had said in song that Venus’s 
Society’s collection. : car was drawn by doves, regretting at the time that that an allusion which came 
Some years ago, a curious arm chair which had belonged to Gay the poet, with such peculiar felicity from him, should appear to common readers to mean 
was sold at public sade ab Barnstaple, his native place. It contamed a drawer nothing more than what rhymers from time immemorial had said before him. 
underneath the seat, at the extremity of which was a sinaller drawer, connected |After marriage he often called Mrs. Dove his turtle ; and in his playful humours, 
with a rod in front, by which it was drawn out. when the gracefulness of youth had gradually been superseded by a certain ro- 
Benjamin Franklin's « fine crab tree walking stick, with a gold head curiously ‘tundity of form, he sometimes named her parra, his ring-dove. Then he would 
— t in the form of the cap of liberty,’ is bequeathed in a codicil to his will, io gret that she had not proved a stock-dove,—and if she frowned at him, or 
ooked grave, she was his pouting pigeon. 


«« to the friend of mankind, Gen. Washington ;” adding, “ that if it were a scep- | i : 
tre, he has merited it and would become it.” | One inconvenience, however, Mrs. Dove felt from his reverence for the 


Thorpe’s “ Catalogue of Autographs” (1843) includes a letter from a Miss) ame. He never suifered a pigeon-pie at his table. And when he read that 
Smith of Arundale, forwarding to the earl of Buchan, “a chip, taken from ithe Samaritans were reproached with retaining a trace of Assyrian superstition, 
the coffin of the poet Burns, when his body was removed from his first grave because they held it unlawful to eat this bird, he was from that time inclined 
to the mausoleum, erected to his memory, in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dum- ‘© think favourably of the schismatics of Mount Gerizim.” 
fries.” __ This is a fair specimen of the pleasantry ; and, without dwelling on the va- 
The tower of Montbard, in Burgundy, was Buffon’s study, and together with Tous topics, we pass on to copy another : 
the gardens in which the great naturalist used to recreate himself, is religiously |“ /t ts a tradition in Corsica, that when St. Pantaleon was beheaded, the ex- 
kept up by the inhabitants. , ecutioner’s sword was converted into a wax taper, and the weapons of all his 

‘ope’s house at Binfield has been pulled down, but the poet’s parlor still ex- attendants into snuffers, and that the head rose from the block and sung. In 
ists as a part of the present mansion erected on the spot. A patch of the great honour of this miracle the Corsicans as late as the year 1775 used to have their 
forest near Binfield has been honorably preserved, under the naine of Pope's swords consecrated, or charmed, by laying them on the altar while a mass was 
Wood. His house at Twickenham is gone, the garden is bare, but the celle-, performed to St. Pantaloon. But what have 1, who am writing in January in. 
brated grotto remains, stript, however, of all that gave it picturesqueness, grace, Stead of July, and who am no Papist, and who have the happiness of living in 
and beauty. _a Protestant country, and was baptized moreover by a right old English name, 

Cowper’s house at Olney, is still standing in the same ruinous state so humor-| —What have I to do with St. Pantaleon! Simply this, my new pantaloons are 
ously described by the poet : his parlor is occupied as a girl’s school. The sum-, JUSt come home, and that they detive their name from the aforesaid saint is as 
mer house in the garden, wherein he used to sit conning his verses, also re- Certain—as that it was high time I should have a new pair, 
mains, its walls covered with visitor's names. His residence in the neighboring “St. Pantaleon, though the tutelary saint ef Oporto (which city boasteth of 
village of Weston has been much altered, but is still beautiful, with a profusion his relies), was in more especial fashion at Venice ; and so many of the grave 
of roses in front. ‘Venejians were in consequence named after him, that the other Italians called 

Goldsmith's cottage at Kilburn, wherein he wrote the “ Vicar of Wakefield” them generally Pantaloni in derision,—as an Imshman is called Pat, and as 
and the “ Deserted Village,” was pulled down a few years since, to make way Sawney is with us synonymous with Scotchman, or Taffy for a son of Cadwal- 
for new buildings. lader and votary of St. David and his leek. Now the Venetians wore long 

. ‘small clothes ; “ee as being the national dress, were called Pantaloni also ; 
66" | and’when the trunkhose of Elizabeth’s days went out of fashion, we received 

NEW VOLUME or . rH E DOCTOR. j thein from France, with the name of ss a 
The Doctor Vol. VI. Pp. 386. Longmans. _._. “ Pantaloons, then,as of Venetian and Magnifico parentage, and under the 

The Doctor of old puzzled the critical conjurors ; and, like Don Espriella’s; patronage of an eminent saint, are doubtless an honourable garb. They are 
Letters, it was not till a considerab‘e time had elapsed that the authorship was also of honourable extraction, being clearly of the Braccw family. For it is 
known to be Southey’s. ‘These, and other ebullitions of less extent and conse-) this part of our dress by which we are more particularly distinguished from the 
quence, afford curious indications of his idiosynerasy. Living a life of intense) Orjental and inferior nations, and also from the abominable Romans, whom our 
literary labour—a good deal of it in that line which resembles the horse in the ancestors, heaven be praised, subdued. Under the miserable reign of Honorius 

inding-machine, or the criminal in the treadmill, or the squirrel in the cage,| and Arcadius, these lords of the world thought proper to expel the Braccarii, 
or the dog at the turnspit (now happily, for dogs, abolished)—he seemed to re-| or breeches-makers, from their capitals, and to prohibit the use of this garment, 
quire some out-of-the-way doing to get rid of his exuberance, or, as people thinking it a thing unworthy that the Romans should wear the habit of barba- 
more practical and less poetical than he would say, to let his steam off. W ith) rians ; and truly it was not fit that so effeminate a race should wear the breeches. 
a fertile mind, and a country life of ease and leisure, and a disposition for intel- “The pantaloons are of this good Gothic family. ‘The fashion having been dis. 
lectual cultivation and literary pursuit, it is perfectly astonishing what may be ysed for more than a century, was re-introduced some five-and-twenty years 
done within a few years ; make them fort; or fifty and the astonishing becomes ago ; and still prevails so much—that J, who like to go with the stream, and 
the incredible. So it was with Southey. Of a capacity and an industry equal) am therefore content to have fashions thrust upon me, have just received a new 
to any task, his duties as a critic and reviewer led him into a wide circle of de- pair from London.” 
sultory and curious reading ; struck with which, it would appear, after the pur-- Some like playful trifling occurs in a plan to perfect the English language : 
pose for which he sought it was answered, he was tempted further and further, |« We agree” (says the Doctor) * that in spelling words, itis proper to dis- 
as travellers are by Will-o’ the-wisps ; and the result might bave been “ THe) card all reference to their etymology. ‘The political reformer would confine 
Doctor” in one hundred volumes. He gave us only five, but left, it seems, the attention of the government exclusively to what are called truly British ob- 
the materials for this and another ; and they must meet the public eye under, jects ; and the philological reformers, in like manner, are desirous of establish- 
some disadvantages ; for “ the Doctor” Doctered, however skilfully, cannot be jing a truly British language. Upon this principle I would Anglicise the ortho- 
quite the Doctor himself. We remember the impudent check to pretention, ‘graphy of chemise ; aud vy improving upon the hint which the word would 


«« What genius points to yonder oak ” 


« If you know better than the Doctor, take the Box!’ But there is nope in then offer in vs English appearance, we might inuoduce into our language a 
Israel; and we evoke in his own words - - distinction of genders ; in whicd it !as hitherto been defective. For example, 
,“« I must speak the trath to you, my public, Hemise and Shemise 


* The opening portion is a rifaccimento of the old author atten ae J Here, without the use of an article, or any change of termination, we have the 
deutainas aa earning, not so much relieved from the prolix as most of the ery distinction made — perspicuously than by 6 and y, hic and hac, le 
Doctor’s hobby-horsical excursions. But infected as it were by his referee's and /a, or pias a serving pe — Again. In letter-writing, 
tasies, he incontinently breaks out with his own ; and his fancies about the Very pret: ge at — an ae ae ave a distinet sexual char- 

tter D, &c. are sportive enough. Thus, after other lucubrations : “If he |@cter; they should, therefore, be generally istinguished thus : 
looked for the names through the thinner disguise of language, there was Semi-, Hepistle and Shepistle. 
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And as there is the same marked difference in the writing of the two sexes, I||sible circumstances, creates so (many novel interests and ensures so many 
would propose | refreshing enjoyments, as to afford little leisure for regret. The spring was 
opening so deliciously, and the small but well planted gardens at Langley 
Bauk were so bright with lilacs and so peopled with nightingales, that the two 
Erroneous opinions in religion being promulgated i this country by women as girls, who had been lorg weaned from country pleasures, could scarcely contain 


Penmanship and Penwomanship. 


well as men, the teachers of such false doctrines may be divided into theirdelight It was such a relief to escape from the cross-questioning of 
Heresiarchs and Sheresiarchs ; their fashionable circle—from the condolences of pretended friends,—from the 

so that we would speak of |impotent advice of busy-bodies ! 
the Heresy of the Quakers— But, above all, both of them were sustained, throughout the changes created 
the Sheresy of Joanna Southcote’s people. by their change of fortunes, by the certainty of being unchangeably beloved. 


‘The reverse of fortune they had experienced, had stimulated rather than re- 
laxed the courtship of those to whom, in their brighter days, they had been a 
little too apt to play the tyrant ; and both Sir Henry Fletcher and Coionel Lar- 


The troublesome affection of the diaphragm, which every person has experienc- 
ed, is upon the same principle to be called, according to the sex of the patient, 


Hecups or Shecups ; pent were to come d-wn and visit them, the moment they felt sufficiently set- 

which, upon the principle of making our language truly British, is better than tled in their new abode. 
the more classical form of | « Not that there is the least chance of Fletcher’s waiting for that,” whispered, 
Hiccups and Heccups. Cissy to her sister, as they were strolling together through the shrubberies, 


_\the evening after their arrival in Hertfordshire. +‘ His impetuous temper will 
|jnever submit to wait till he is summoned. We shall be sure to have him at 


Hiscups or Hercups, . {Langley before any thing is in its place, or we have a room ready to receive 
and in like manner Histerics should be altered into Herterics ; the complaint) Ag And there 2 ber some sanuae for a person’s hurrying out of town in 
never being masculine, So also, instead of making such words as agreeable, uch esther. Susmer has come befece te time.” 
comfortable, &c. adjectives of one termination, 1 would py. || Sophia replied by a sober discussion of the capabilities of the cottage, and 

Masculine agreabau, Feminine agreabelle '\the possibility of adapting the few favourite articles of furniture they hed re- 
comfortabeau comfortabelle tained, to their present wants. But though not altogether prepared te enlarge 
miserabeau miserabelle, &c, upon the loverlike impetuosity of Colonel Larpent, (who was ten years older 
“ These things are suggested as hints to Mr. Pytches, to be by him per-| than the affianced husband of Cecilia,) she felt convinced that many days 
pended in his improvement of our dictionary. I beg leave also to point out would not elapse before he also found his way into Hertfordshire. A little 
for his critical notice the remarkable difference in the meaning of the word mis-| disappointed that he had not accompanied Sir Henry to Bruton Street, to see 
fortune, as applied to man, woman, or child : a peculiarity for which perhaps) them off, she attributed his absence to his better knowledge of the world, than 
no parallel is to be found in any other language. his wild Irish brother-in-law. Already a family man, he knew by experience 
“« But to return from these philological speculations to the Anti Jacobin by the inconvenience of having strangers present in the hurry of leaving, as they 
whom we have been led to them, how is it that this critic, great master as he is, were doing, a house they were to see no more, 
ef the vulgar tongue, should affirm that breeches is the only term by which that, Still, as the days passed on, and every thing was arranged in their cheerful 
part of « man’s dress can be expressed. Had he forgotten that there was such drawing-room, and study, as though Langley Bank had known no other inmates 
a word as galligaskins !—to say nothing of inexpressibles and don’t mention ‘ems.| than its present tenants, flowers disposed about the house, and Rover estab- 
Why also did he forget pantaloons !—and thus the chapter like a rondeau comes lished on the hearth-rug withthe most dogged sense of proprietorship, even So- 


In its objective use the word becomes 


round to St. Pantaleon with whom it began, jphia began to think that Colonel Larpent, if he did not come, might at least 
* Sancte Pantaleon, ora pro nobis !” || write to explain the cause of his absence. 

To this philological argumentation we may appropriately subjoin some of the), For Sir Henry Fletcher was there. [he joyous warm-hearted Fletcher was 

remarks on styles : | nearly as much at home there as Rover. He had helped to move the furniture. 


“ Authors are often classed, like painters, according to the school in which |He had helped to place the flowers. He had even helped to mow the lawn. 
they have been trained, or to which they have attached themselves. But it is It was even he who had found out a corner in the drawing-room for Mrs. Cols- 
not so easy to ascertain this in literature as it is in painting ; and if some of the ton’s arm-chair and worketable, secure from any influx of draughts, after all the 
critics, who have thus endeavored to class them, were sent to school themselves, jrest of the party had given up the point. But for him, they shou!d have disbe- 
and there whipped into a little more learning, so many silly classifications of this lieved the possibility of their little meadow and orchard affording pasturage for 
kind, would not mislead those readers who suppose, in the simplicity of their a couple of cows, in addition to the pony which was to draw their mother’s po- 
own good faith, that no man presumes to write upon a subject which he does \ny-chaise. But forhim, they should never have devised the partnership-ac- 
not understand. count with a neighbouring farmer, for facilitating the transit of their letters to 

“ Styles may, with more accuracy, be classed, and, for this purpose,|\and from the post. 
metals might be used in literature, as they are in heraldry. We might || Sir Henry had, in short, made himself not only useful but indispensable. An 
speak of the golden style, the silver, the iron, the leaden, the pinchback, and/|Irish education, he pretended, had accustomed him to make shifts ; and he 
the bronze.’ , claimed to be the best person in the world for knowing how to do without any 

“ Others there are which cannot be brought under any of these appellations.| thing and every thing it contained, so long as those he Toved sharcd his depriva- 
There is the Cyclopean style, of which .Johnson is the great example ; the spark- tions. 
ling, or micacious, possessed by Hazlitt, and much affected in Reviews and Mag-|! His cheerful spirits, in short, converted every inconvenience into an enjoy- 
azines ; the oleaginous, in which Mr. Charles Butler bears the palm, or, more) ment ; and before the expiration of a week he had so wrought upon the affec- 
appropriately, the olivebranch , the fulminating—which is Walter Landor'’s,| tions of the whole family, as to obtain the old lady’s intervention with Cecilia 
whose conversation has been compared to thunder and lightning : the impenetra-||to relent in his favour All was now settled. Before the close of the month, 
ble, which is sometimes used by Mr. Coleridge ; and the Jeremy Benthamite, 'their wedding was to be quietly and privately solemnized in the parish church ; 
which cannot with propriety be distinguished by any other name than one de-| and before the end of the summer, Mrs. Colston and Sophia, in spite of the de- 
rived from its unparalleled and unparallelable author. | light they were already beginning to take in the cottage, were to join them at 

« « Ex stilo.’ says Erasmus, + perpendimus ingenium cujusque, omnemque, |Newtown Fletcher, to spend the autumn months. 
mentis habitum: ex ipsa dictionis ratione conjectamus. Est enim tumidi, stilus;| Stillno Colonel Larpent! At first his absence and silence were freely dis- 
turgidus ; abjecti humilis, exanguis ; asperi, scaber ; amarulenti, tristis ac cussed among them ; Mrs. Colston fearing he might be ill,—Sophia, that some 
maledicus ; deliciis afiluentis, picturatus ac dissolutus. Breviter, omne vite of the children were indisposed ; and dic tages lovers convinced that he was 
simulacrum, omnis animi vis, m oratione perinde ut in speculo repr#sentatur, busied in preparation for the same felicity that awaited themselves. But as the 
ac vel intima pectoris, arcanis, quibusdam vestigiis, deprehenduntur.’ | weeks passed on, they ceased to talk of him, tried not to look anxious when the 

“ There is the lean style, of which Nathaniel Lardner and William Coxe’ letter bag was placed upon the table, and endeavoured to appear full of faith, 
may be held up as examples ; and there is the larded one, exemplitied in Bishop when Sophia, in adverting to her solitary evening walks with Rover, described 
Andrews, and in Burton the Anatomist of Melancholy ; Jeremy Taylor's is both) them as in the opposite direction from the London road. 

a flowery and a fruitful style : Harvey the Meditationist’s a weedy ove. There) But when alone together, Sir Henry and Cecilia argued over the matter with- 
are the hard and dry; the weak and watery ; the manly and the womanly ;| /pithout reserve; the latter asserting her fears that her sister's dignified re- 
the juvenile and the anile ; the round and the pointed ; the flashy and the | serve had wounded the over-susceptible nature of the Colonel; the for- 
fiery ; the lucid and the opaque ; the luminous and the tenebrous; the contin- |mer, pshawing away all allusion to Larpent’s sensibility, and declaring him to 
uous and the disjointed. ‘I'he washy and the slap-dash are both much in vogue, | ibe a cold-blooded fellow. 

especially in magazines and reviews ; so are the barbed and venomed. The)) He may not have fancied himself formally invited by my mother. He may 
Highslang style is exhibited in the Court Journal and im Mr. Colburn’s; perhaps feel atfronted,” pleaded Cecilia, who was sincerely attached to her 
novels; the Low Siang in Tom and Jerry, Bell's Life in London, and most) amiable and gentlemanly brother-in-law 

magazines, those especially which are of most pretensions. ~ | “ Affronted : hang him. Is this a moment for forms and ceremonies !” cried 

« The flatulent style, the feverish, the aguish, and the atrabilious are all as, the impetuous Sir Henry. « He ought either to have carried the walls by ase 
common as the diseases of body from which they take their name, and of sault, as [did ; or written to explain what kept him away.” 
mind in which they originate ; and not less common than either is the dyspep-|,  “ Depend on it he would have done so, but for some accident,—some unfor- 
tic style, proceeding from a weakness in the digestive faculty. | |tunate misunderstanding,” urged Cecilia. “I know him. I feel sure of him. 

Readers will see that there is learning as well as satirical drollery in many of 'There does not exist a more honourable or high-principled man.” 
the Doctor’s commentaries ; and anecdote : | Or a eolder hearted.” 

“ The Welsh have a saying, that if a woman were as quick with her feet as “ No, no! Will you never believe tat people feel as they ought, because 
her tongue, she would catch lightning enough to kindle the fire in the morning.||they are a little less wrong-headed than yourself! Believe me, Larpent is as 
It is a fanciful saying, as many of the Welsh sayings are. But if Miss Maddox, truly attached to Sophia as a man can be ; and you would do me a real kind- 
had been as quick withher tongue as her feet, instead of dancing an hundred, ness and favour by setting off to London, to ascertain what has befallen him.’* 
horsemen down, she might have talked their hundred horses to death."—[To “ Set off to London ! when here, by your side, my own dearest, I can just as 


ba Continued.””} readily supply the answer? The illness that has befallen him is simply the 
common his years, anague-fit of prudence.” 

Whe " ‘ANE sa vgs ** You mean, then, that | am to prepare myself for finding you, ten years 

TEMPTA 1ON AND ALON EM ENT. hence, ungrateful and lita Quite right to shake Re head ! "You 

BY MRS. GORE.—CHapTER x11.—{ Continued.) would do better to hide yourface. But if you expect me to forgive your illibe 

She lies upon her pillow, pale, erality, my dear Fletcher, off with you to London, and do my spiriting gently.” 

And moans within her sleep : | Sir Henry obeyed, though not very gently ; for he grumbled sadly at going ; 


Or wakened with a patient smile | and the day following his arrival in town, a hurried letter communicated 


And striveth not to weep. Proctor. startling intelligence that Colonel Larpent had left town, that he was sup 
Meanwhile the removal of Mrs Colston and her daughters to their new resi-|'to have even quitted England. His house was let for a year ; his family ree 
dence, was attended with fewer vexations than had been anticipated by any| moved into the country. 
member of the family. To quit a large London house for a small one, is a} The blow was borne by Sophia Colston as she was in the habit of bearing 
mortifying thing. But to remove from London to the country under any pos-|jevery thing, with the best of sense and the best of feeling. But Cissy wae 
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less patient ; and when Sir Henry, after two days’ absence, which he bemoaned ‘selves with a zest for country pleasures, known only to children whose walks 
as though it were two months, returned to the cottage, she seemed disposed to have been long restricted to the dreary, sooty, flowerless monotony of a London 
resent upon him the scandalous conduct of Colonel Larpent. In the warmth’ square, or the formal parade of the parks. Grandmamma’s garden and grandpa- 
of her indignation in behalf of her ill-used sister, she could not forgive poor 'pa’s village had a!ways constituted their Eden ; and now that there was no pru- 
Fletcher for belonging to the same sex as the fugitive. dent father at hand to control the ramblings of the nurses, they were perpetual- 

“ Don’t be unjust !” cried he. “ Don’t quarrel with me for what is no fault ly exploring the green lanes of the neighbourhood,$or bringing home garlands of 
of mine ; or quarrel with Larpent for what is only half a fault of his. Your wild-flowers from Warling-wood. Nowhere were the honeysuckles in which 
sister broke off the match. He obeyed her but too implicitly. What would they delighted, so abundant; and the silver bells of the lilies of the valley were 
you have said to me, pray, had I resisted your orders to hurry off to London, succeeded by a profusion of wild strawberries, with which it was the delight of 
when I wanted so much to remain here ?” the little girls to fill their baskets for the breakfast table of Mr. and Mrs. Wigs- 

“It is cruel to laugh at me. The cases, Heaven knows, are not parallel ; well. 
and you, who love Sophia as a sister, ought to feel as indignant as I do.” || It was in one of these expeditions they made acquaintance with John Dow- 

“ And cannot you see, my darling, that I am trying to make the best of a ning’s niece. With feelings very different from those which directed the steps 
bad business? ere I to meet Larpent again, it would cost me some forbear- of those happy and innocent creatures along the Hams, and into the recesses of 
ance to abstain from knocking him down. But nothing should induce me to the wood, did Esther, day after day, and as if by mechanical impulse, wander 


exchange a word with himagain. ‘To tell you the truth, (for how can I keep jtowards that fatal haunt; fancying perhaps, that her prayers would ascend 
more surely thence to Heaven, than from under the ill-fated roof of the eot- 

‘tage. 

On the very spot from whence an evil eye had watched the fatal encounter 

between her cousins, -did she love to sit,—wan, weary, heartbroken; the tears 

stealing down her face whenever the unusual sweetness of the atmosphere re- 


back any thing from you, even though perhaps I ought to have my tongue burnt 
for blabbing,) to tell you the truth, dear Cissy, I am far more disgusted than 


yourself by the Colonel’s conduct ; for I find that, previous to making up his | 


mind to sneak out of the business, he had an interview with Boscawen, in order 
to ascertain, definitively, whether the smallest chance existed of your recovery 
of the estate.” 

Enough, enough!” cried Cecilia, stopping her ears. ** For mercy’s sake 
yever let me hear his name again! That a woman so every way superior as 
Sophia should have squandered her affections on so pitiful a creature !” 

« You would have stopped your ears in far greater indignation, my dear girl,” 
rejoined Sir Henry, “ had you been present while I was cross-questioning old 
Boscawen, and giving him his instructions about the settlements. Will you 
believe that he persists in regretting the hastiness with which Sophia declined 
the overtures of Sir Mark? Concerning her preference for Larpent, he seems 


to know ap ; and, under all the circumstances, it was not forme to en- | 
; jhau prepared everything for theirdeparture to New York. With well-contrived 


precautions, all had been prearranged. A letter was prepared for the good pas- 


lighten his mind. But he protests that, throughout his negociations with the 
fellow at Hartington, nothing can have been more gentlemanly, liberal, or re 
a than his conduct, All Sir Mark now seems to desire is, that you 
should regard him as a kinsman, who has done no more than maintain his just 
rights, as any other man would have done. And Boscawen declares that his 


_oinded her that summer was come again ; that years of sorrow were waving 


their leaden wings triumphantly over her head ; and that she was farther than 
ever from all hope of reunion with him for whose sake alone those years had 
‘been hitherto endured without a murmur. Sometimes her quiet sorrow burst 
forth into moans and ejaculations. The day for patience was past. The disap- 
‘pointments she had undergone, the persecutions by which they had been imbit- 
itered, had rendered her desperate. If her arch enemy of the Hall had chanced 
‘to encounter her in that lonely spot, he had twice as much to fear from the 
jmeeting, as the half-distracted Esther. 

' Wor with him originated her present despair. ‘I'rue to his word, her uncle 


itor, aequainting him that his poor old clerk, desirous of having his eyes closed 
by his surviving son, and unwilling to discompose his fortitude by a solemn par- 
jting with his benefactor and friends of half a century, bad preferred a furtive de- 


proposals for the hand of Sophia, were actuated quite as much by the desire of lparture from the village. To his'venerable comrade, Jukes the wheelwright, he 
compensation to some part of your father’s family, as by the ambition of a man bequeathed in this letter his househould pessession; and having collected in a bun- 
who, by his peculiar circumstances, has been kept out of the sphere of society dle the necessaries for their journey, and stowed away in the poor old man's poc- 
to which he is entitled, to replace himself in it by an union with a well-bred, ket-book all that remained to him of worldly pelf, they were literally in the act 


well-connected, and well-conditioned wife.” 
« You really seem as if you were pleading his cause, 
«T am repeating only the words of old Boscawen, who appears to have a sort 
of fatherly interest in your affairs, and cannot bear that you should be wholly 
ousted out of the Hartington property. Moreover, dearest Cissy, I am just 
now so marvellously in conceit with matrimony, that [ cannot help saying | 


ts an quitting the cottage, on their way to the London road where public convey- 
murmured Cecilia. | ances were attainable, when a shadow darkened the threshold, and Sir Mark 


Colston stood before them. 

“ You surely do not suppose, good Master Downing,” said he, “ that I could 
pe of allowing you to quit this place, to quit England, without taking leave 
of one so much interested in your fortunes as myself?” 


think Sophy would be happier with the power of doing good on an extended | ** My uncle is about to accompany me home, to visit my brothers,” inter- 


scale, than as the repining single woman in narrow circumstances, into which 
she must subside, when, in the course of nature, her mother is removed.” 

« But since you have promised that she shall reside with us!” 

“ Quite a different thing from residing in a house of her own, with half-a- 
dozen thousands a year to expend in making people happy. Children of her 
ewn, tenants of her own, poor of her own, would serve to develope the prod} 
gious bump of benevolence with which that excellent head of hers seems to be 
encumbered.” 

Cecilia heaved a heavy sigh. Now that her vulgar cousin was outof sight, 
she was almost afraid that Sir Harry’s view of the case was just. 


« I am not afraid you should attribute my change of opinion to covetousness | 


of the dowery promised by the new baronet,” added Sir Henry, laughing, “ or 
I should think it right to apprize you that, if Sophy became his wife fifty times 
over, I would accept nothing at his hands. We have enough to live and be 
happy on, Cissy, without pledging our independence to any one.” 

his assurance was rewarded with one of Cecilia’s sweetest smiles, But it 
was a stnile that soon gave way to a careful expression, when she came to re-| 
flect on the saddened years in store for her dear sister. She, too, began almost 
to regret that the nature of Sophia's engagements to the time-serving Larpent, 
had been such as to prevent her giving even a moment’s consideration to the) 
proposals of Sir Mark Colston. ‘Though his exterior was unpleasing, his con- 
duct afforded evidence of the most amiable disposition: and it was thencefor- 


posed Esther Harman, perceiving that the old man was incapable of articulating 


ja word. 


«So young, so fair, so false,” cried Sir Mark, still affecting a sportive vein. 
“Your uncle knows better, my pretty Esther, than to offer a visit to your bro- 
jthers, who, I find, have long turned their backs on everything bearing the name 
of Downing. You see I am well informed. From the moment I saw your 
face, my sweet Hetty, and determined that you and no other should be the La- 


jdy at Hartington Hall, | made it my business to inquire chapter and verse of the 


Downing and Harman families. Not a syllable has escaped me. I know all, 
And knowing all, you will understand that, on the eve of the sailing of the New 
York packet, I take especial care to prevent your risking, without my knowiedge 
iso long a voyage. Night and day, my eve is upon this house, and my hand ex- 
tended over its§nmates. ‘Take off your bonnet, therefore, my good girl, and re- 
place your uncle’s Sunday coat in the chest. No travelling tor either of you at 
present !” 

Entreaties,—prayers,—tears,—all were unavailing. 

“The hour you quit Hartington, and a day before you are able to reach your 
destination,” said Sir Mark, * The secret of Luke Downing will be in govern- 
ment keeping. The same ship that takes you to America, shall convey also the 
denouncement of his guilt. I cannot afford to lose you as neighbours,” con- 
tinued he, with a grim smile, on hearing muttered curses escape the lips of the 
‘helpless old man. * The parish of Hartington must not be deprived of its ac- 


ward included in her secret list of grievances against the treacherous Colonel, tive and excellent clerk; and still less can [ bear to give up the hope of some 
that he had been the means of preventing Sophia from assuming at Hartington day or other overcoming the repugnance of a girl, whom I can forgive for fancy- 
Hall the place to which she was so well entitled, and to which she would have ing herself too pretty for a hard-favoured cross-grained fellow like myself. Don’t 


rendered such ample justice. i} 
Though the correspondence of the Colstons with Hartington Rectory was 


now modified by the awkwardness of any allusion to Colonel Larpent, Mrs. 
Wigswell, believing that the engagement of her widowed son-in-law had been 
broken off by mutual desire, felt no scruple in describing her joy at being in) 


turn away so pettishly Esther! You shall be my wife yet, or Luke Donovan's 
neck will pay for your coy perversity.” 

_ Esther Harman, even amid her tears, felt almost thankful for the brutality of 
his courtship ; since, without reference te her uncle or cousin, it justified the 
hatred with which she was beginning to regard him. But when, hour after hour, 


ion of her grandchildren for a twelvemnonth to come; and believing) and day after day, these threats and these sarcasms were renewed, her spirits 


also that nothing would afford greater consolation to the two kind-hearted 
girls than to hear of the prosperity of a spot they loved so well, the old lady's! 
letters were filled with accounts of the improvements effected by Sir Mark, and) 
the benefits he was conferring on the village. 
« Forgotten and superseded every where !” faintly escaped the lips of poor! 
Sophia. a moment afterwards, the troubled element resumed its usual pure 
serenity ; and she asked forgiveness of Heaven if, in a single bitter moment, she 
had overlooked the happiness of the greatest number, in her solitary cares. 
Meanwhile the preparations for Cecilia’s wedding were nearly completed. 
The simple ¢rousseau preparing for her, was already sent home ; and Sophia 
could not but feel that the greatest of her remaining comforts was about! 
to be withdrawn. How should she exist during so many solitary hours’ 
at Langley, when her sister was er For Mrs. Colston who, thanks 
to the agitations of the last year, had progressed ten in age and infir 
mities, was now in the habit of dozing away her evenings; and her poor 
daughter felt that her frame of mind was no longer such as to render! 
it either pleasant or profitable to fall back upon her own reflections. Miss) 
Colston sometimes thought she should be happier if officiating as governess to) 
the children of that beloved Charles to whom she had found the cruel courage to! 
refuse her band. 
Of those children, so long adopted as her own, she was perjetually wonder- 
ing what they were about, and dreading lest they should be worried by the ove 
solicitude of their grandmother. ‘T'hey had not proved ungrateful. They had 
not deserted her. ‘There was no reason that she should withdraw her affections 


from them. 


‘not alone because every 


sank under the ordeal, she grew peevish, nervous, and hysterical. Her poor 
old uncle was too thoroughly miserable to admit of her leaving him alone to his 
misfortunes ; or she ‘would have quitted the village to seek service elsewhere. 


|And Sir Mark, feeling his advantage, pursued it with unmanly cruelty. 


it was the first object of his heart to obtain her for a wife. By a marria 
with Miss Colston, he had hoped to possess himself legitimately of the faamlly 
estate. But this being impossible, he trusted by allying himself with John 
Downing’s niece to secure the old man’s secresy and connivance. In either 
case, his matrimonia! views were instigated by interested motives. But he 
was far from insensibie to the youth and personal attraction of Esther Harman 
and moreover fancied that, by selecting a wife from her class of life, he was not 
only securing popularity in the village, but inflicting a deadly mortification on 
the proud cousin by whom his suit had been so insolently rejected. 

Every day, therefore, increased his impetuosity as a suitor. Presents from 
the Hall were constantly despatched to the humble homestead on the clerk - 
and though flowers and fruit, and fish and fowl, were as constantly returned. 
there was no possibility of evading the visits of the lord of the manor, who came 
with the most honorable intentions, and liberal proposals. ‘ 

His visits became en, 4 and longer, and his wooing more and more fervent : 

ua our spent in her company served to deimonstrate the 

excellent qualities and personal charms of the young girl who had made su deep 

an impression on his rugged heart ; but because he fancied, from the sullenness 

of resignation to which she was gradually giving way, that her mind was more 
to compliance. 

m sible for him to surmise that, on the contrary, her altered manner arose 

from having unburdened her feelings to her cousin. She had written to Lau- 


At Hartington Rectory, however, the little creatures were enjoying them- 
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rence Donovan. She had told him ali ;—all her strugg!es,—all her suflerings, — 
all her despair ;— obscurely hinting at the precautions by which she hac made 
all safeat Warling-wood ; and dwelling impressively on her hopes that he would 
devise some means of rescuing them froin the tyranny which was rendering 
his father’s last years on earth, a state of penance and torment. 


After her letter was despatched, she felt easier. With a woman's imjlicit 
confidence in the omnipotence of the object of her love, Esther fancied that 1 
needed not to appeal to the judgment of Luke, toobtaiu redress, He would 
devise means of freeing them from these terrible thraldoms. She had not even 
hesitated to advert to the assiduities of which she was the object ; convinced 
that, if he still loved her, jealousy would supply the expedients which even his 
sense of filial duty might perhaps fail to sugyest. 

Tormented, however. 2s she was, suffering as she was, hopeless as she was 
nothing would hve induced poor Esther to pour out her feelings upon paper 
could she have conceived halt the anguish that simple narrative was fated to 
excite in the sou! of the banished min. Too well aware of the peril and help- 
lessness of his own position, what was to become of those dear ones who wer 
writhing in the grasp of the enemy ; what—2what was to become of them! In 
reply to the letter he had addressed to Sir Mark-Colston, coucerning the terms 
exacted from him, he had received an expiicit intimation that the secret was safr 
so long as he iaduced his father to excercise the same custody over some tiys 
tery equally momentous, which was deposited in his keeping. Buthow was 
poor Luke to exact this of the good old man; ignorant as he was to what ex- 
tent the concessivn might compromise his ciaracter and safety’ In his corres 
pondence with the terrible man by whom he was menaced, ihe 1!!-fated evil 
felt as if fighting a deadly duel in the dark, A word more or less might per: 
his life,—a word more or less might be fatal to the happiness of those whu 
were far dearer. 

Amid the arduous duties of the post he was now filling, these enxieties i: 
cessantly recurred ; imbittering the whole peace of his life, and invalidating *! 
his efforts. A curse was upon him! It was in vain he strove to live, and la- 
bour, and prosper. The stigma once incurred was metfaceable 

One day, after a sleepless night, one day when, ina state rather resembling 
clairvoyance than reverie, produced by the reperusal of his Eugiish letters, he 
had seemed to behold the fair form of Esther, —his kimswoman,—his cousin,— 
his childhood's companion,—siruggling in the embraces of a ruffian agains’ 
whom his poor old father had no longer strength to defend her,—he determined, 
at any risk, at any cost, to visit England and defy the worst. Had not Estuer 
assured him that every trace of that dire event was, by her prudent care, com- 
pletely removed ? And was it likely that the county magistracy, in spite o1 
the length of its ears, would listen to the unsupported testunony of one who 
had no motive to adduce for the silence by Which he had hitherto defeated the 
ends of justice ? 

He would hazard the trial. It appeared dastardly to resign to their fate a fee 
ble old man and timid young girl, while ke was sunning him securely in the pros 

rities of life. Having obtained leave of absence from his duties, and public- 
y announced the necessity of visiting his frieads in Europe, Laurence Donovan 
realized a sufficient sum for the furtherance of his projects, and embarked for 
his native country. 

As he set foot upon the deck of the vessel that was destined to convey Cesr 
and his fortunes, his heart almost failed him. While still surrounded by a host 
of leave-taking friends, who were loading hun with commissions for Eagland and 
offers of service during his absence, a still small voice appeared to whisper 
in his ear,—* An eye for aneye,—a tooth fora tooth! It is written, that * mis 
chief shall hurt the violent man.” ’ 


to a married ear, viz the Cuckco, with 4 charming addition of scenery, im- 
pressing the love of covntry. 

+ That the cuckoo returns ayain, and feeds and rears its young, is the opinion 
of many. although we believe thit it is left to the mercy of the stranger-bird 
whose young it bas destroyed. 1 well remember once seeing a evckoo attack 
he nests of several swallows, in an old town in Lincolnshire The song of a 
suckoo heard ringing in a market-place could not fail of drawing the attention 
f many of the whabitauts. It flew from nest to nest, pursued by the whole 
songregation of swallows, who seemed deterinived 10 wage war against this 
common eneéiny ; and alter several fruitiess attempts to deposit its egg in the 
uests of the swallows, the cuckoo, pursued by the whole colony for some dis- 
mnee, at length dew across the river, «nd was lost amid the distant scenery. I 
save olven wished that it had succeeded in leaving its egg behind in any one of 
uc swallows’ nests, In order that | might have had prool whether it returned to 
eed and rearits young. But see what a beautiful scene is this stretching beside 
the village, and beyond the river! What a picturesque appearance has that 
row of s ately elins wuich overhang the footpath along the bank! What ano- 
ie sweep the river takes at the fuot of thuse hilis, Leluw which it curves its 
silver arm, then dwindles away in the perspective, and is lost amid the wooded 
distance! Here sheep bleat, and jingle their musica! bells as they crop the 
wid thyine from the bee taunted hilocks, or browse among the luxuriant clover 
in the neighbouring pastures. Kuee deep, the plump-sided oxen graze; or, 
chewing the cud, lie hall buried among the flowers of summer. The heavy 
wagon, with its grey tlt, rambles slowly along up the steep acclivity, on whose 

uinaut stands the vld mull, ats rent sails turning round with a lazy motion, as if 
nalt hesitating whetner it should stand stillor move. Here and there we see 
iwurcs Crossing the landscape ; the angler, with his wicker basket borne on the 
putt end of the fistung-rou which rests upon his shoulder, moving leisurely along 


the bank, or pausiug every now and then, as if sclecting some favourite spot 
or the morrow s sport. The w Nav, in lus forest-staiued dress, loliowed by 

his faithiul dog, and vearing the bund'e o. jaggots upon his back, which he will 


idd to the yreut pile already re red ij) veside his hut, and stored to meet the 
yet distant winter. You hear the souy of the milkmaid, and can just see the 
white kit which she balances on her head, beside the jong hedgerow by which 
she is passing. ‘I’ne red! cow which she has lefi in tne :eadow staude lowing 
veside the gate. A caiin beauty hangs «bout ihe deep blue of the heavens, 
while the earth is steeped in the golven splendour of an unclouded sunshine. 
Une breeze scarcely awakens a ripple upon ihe river more then is made by the 
swallow when she stoops down and iaves her breast as she flies. The 
willows beside the bank bend with a gentie end dreamy motion, as if composing 
their feathery heads to sleep ; and the litle ripples creep so feebly upon the 
sore, that they scarcely rock the slender reeds which skirt the lowest slope of 
he water-course. ‘Ihe whole scene is broken into beautiful little pictures, ev- 
ery one of which a good arust might transfer to canvass, aud hang his studio 
with a hundred morsels of landscape What a blessing it is to be born in a 
‘ountry luke England, where green hills tower, wild woods wave, and clear 
rivers low through hundreds of miles of sweet pastoral scenery; where men 
dare yive utterance to their thoughts, and no one, unless he is mean enough to 
Jo so, need become the slave of opmion, where oppression and wrong are 
iragged for h ito the light of day,—and no matter how high may be the rank 
or great the wealth of the offender, they cannot protect him from public cen- 
jsure; where taleut can take its proud stand beside title, and the highest offices 
in the realin have been obtamed by inen who hed uo renowned ancestry to 
‘voastot! ‘These things ought to make every English boy feel proud of his 
lcountry.”” 
To this we will only add one of the author's own sweet, beautiful, and health- 


THE BOY’S SUMMER BOOK. at pictures: itis of the rural Sabbath. 


BY THOMAS MILLER, THE BASKET MAKER. 

Thomson began his Seasuns in spring with Winter, which, we presume, may 
be quoted as a precedent ; for Miller begins his Seasons (lor there are to be four 
of these excellent volumes) with Summer in winter. For here is chi! Decem- 
ber nodding his rheumy head at us, whilst we are invited to take a rural turn 
with rustic sports and Soft Jimmy ; a weil drawn character, one of their Orna- 
ments ! 

«« Country feasts, and all such-like merry-makings, are generally attended by 
some oddity of another ; and I we!! remember a man called Sot Jimmy who 
visited all the country wakes for miles around. He used to say, when asked 
where he lived, ‘that he was |:ke a dog, and had his home everywhere.’ His 
residence was, I believe, in a neighbouring workhouse, from which thcy allowed 
him to go out whenever he pleased. They never could get him to work, for he 
was a sad lazy fellow. If they set him to weed the garden, he was sure to pul 
up ali the flowers, and leave the weeds ; and when they spoke to hin about it, 
he only said, What can you expect from Soft Jimmy!’ If they made hin 
turn the grindstone, he would always turn it from the man sharpening his tools : 
if the grinder changed sides, so did Jimmy; he never would (urn it the mght 
way. One day he ound a sixpence ; and a man who saw him pick it up said, 
‘I’ve lost one.’ * But had yours a hole in it!’ said Jimmy, looking at the six 
pence in his hand. + Yes,’ answered the man, at a venture. *‘! hen mine has 
not,’ said Soft Jimmy, chuckling with delight. But Jimmy was once taken in 
He was too fond of cold gin-and-water ; and one day asked a farmer to treat 
him. ‘If you will go home with me,’ said the farmer, *1'll give you as much 
as you can drink, Jimmy.’ Soft Jiminy ran for a mile or two beside the farmer's 
horse ; and when they reached the farm-house, the farmer called for a pat! of 
water, inte which he poured a small glass of gin; telling Jimmy, when he had 
finished that he should have another. ‘He was too sharp for me that time,’ 
said Jimmy. But Soft Jimmy took the farmer in afterwards. He was asked 
to run an errand, and the reward was to be as much bread and cheese as he 
could eat. Jimmy carried off the remainder of the cheese, and the large brown 
loaf; saying. no time was inentioned, and if he could not eat it all that day, he! 
could the next. ‘Vhe good natured farmer laughed, and in considera\:on of the 
trick he had played him let Jimmy off with the plunder. Poor feliow ! although 
he but aped softness, and pretended not to be right sharp, that he might live m 
laziness, yet he became a senseless idiot at last, and died i the true character 
which he had so long assumed ; a warning which ought not to be lost upon us 
Were | writing a maudlin book, [ might make a long sermon on the fate of Soft 
Jimmy ; but | trust I am writing jor fine, manly-hearted boys, who, if they 
assume any thing at all. it will be a character of noble manliness—a sometiing 

ond, rather than behind, their capabilities.” 
"Poor fellow he reminds us.of several-of Scott's adwirable portraits of the 
daft and silly, who, like the mad and’idiotic in the Ewst, have been (alas, we 
ear not so much now) treated with forbearance and kindness throughout the 


British isles. 


‘ 


‘On the Sabbath you seem to walk more alone amid His works; you no 
longer behold man there at his labour, though the flowers blow, the birds sing, 
and the bee gues on murmuring beside the river that pauseth not in its low 
sweet song; yet even these sounds seem subdued as if they felt the hoiy still- 
wess which pervades the Sabbath. All around speaks of peace; whichever 
way you lurn the eve you see sume object which tells you that man has ceased 
rom tie labour: the broad-wheeled wagon stands mouonless in the shed ; the 
edge of the sharp scythe is covered, aud hung upon the wall; the horses move 
w aud fro almost without a sound, for they are no longer cumbered by their 
jingling harness; even the very shepherd dog lies coiled up in a corner, basking 
nu the sunshine, as if he too kuew that it was a day of rest; for a dreamy qui- 
etness seems to have settled down upon every field, farm, and boinestead. You 
miss the noisy prattle of the village children m the green lanes, the whistling 
ind singing of the elder ones as tuey went to and fro on their errands from field 
\o farm—tor they are gathered together under the slated roof of the humble 
Sunday-school ; and at intervals (irom the open windows) you catch the faint 
sound of some plaintive hymu, while they raise the song of praise which 
ascends unto heaven. Aud on this day the poor labourer, who has passed the 
whole week amid the quiet and solitariness of the fields—leaving his cottage 
early in the morning, and returning to it again late in the evening, to find his 
children asleep as when he left them, after being wearied with their long day’s 
play —even he has the pleasure of seeing them one day out of seven, gathering 
round his table, and climbing upon his knees, and telling him abcut all the won. 
Jertul things they have seen and heare siuce the last Sabbath,—fondly asking 
tum when it will be Sunday again, and hoping it will come soon, that he may 
spend the whole day at home with them 

+ The very viliage scems to sleep m the still sunshine of the Sabbath: the 
air no longer rings wita the heavy hammering of the blacksmith, his shop is 
closed, aud the rustic gossip gone that leant for the hour together over the un- 
latticed window-sill ; the plane no longer whistles in the jomer's shed ; around 
the wheelwright’s door every axle is at rest, and you behold only the proud cock 
and his feathered dames scratching amongst the chips and shavings: if the 
‘children sit beside the village brook, you iniss the little boat which was so great 
40 Object of interest to them, for it is put away somewhere until the following 
day ; and all they have to amuse themselves with now is, to throw in a weed or 
‘4 tower and watch it float silently away. The hoop is hung up in the shed, the 
kite on its accustomed nail behind the door; bats and bails are all taken away ; 
the litle barrow lies with its wheel uppermost at the bottom of the garden; the 
spotted wooden horse, without its head, is thrust underneath the seat in the 
summer-house ; and the tiny cart, which is filled with new occupants from morn- 
ing until night, the scene of many a squabble and many a kiss, has for one day 
found rest turits weary wheels. In the woods ou find the Sabvath-lke 
jsilence.reign ; you.no longer hear the.sound made by the old. faggo'-yatherer as 
she suaps sume fallen and rotienbough sharply asunder, before tifrustung 1t into 
her huge bundle of sticks; you miss the noisy shouts of the boisterous birt- 


Our next specimen is a curions story of that bird, or word, of fear, unpleasing | nesters, and no longer see their ragged figures diving in and out of’ the wader. 
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wood pa they ‘examine bush cher bush, and tree after tree. The axe of the /ginning that this would be the end of it; and I see I was right, for it is not half 
At present there are such goings on that everything is at a stand still. 


woodman is silent. over yet 
In the vast fields that slope down the hill-sides, dipping and stretching away, I should have answered your letter a fortnight ago, but I did not receive i: till 


to the verge of the river, not a human figure is visible, unless it be some wan- this morning Indeed, scarcely a mail arrives safe without being robbed. No 


dering pedestrian enjoying his solitary Sunday walk. Where but the day be- longer ago than yesterday the coach with the mails from Dublin was robbed near 
this town; the bags had been judiciously left behind for fear of accident, and 


fore you saw groups of men, and women, and children, busily employed in field- 
work, dow nothing moves ; their rakes and hoes and weeding-hooks are thrown, by good luck there was nobody in it but two outside passengers, who had nothing 
Even) for the thieves to take. Last Thursday notice was given thata gang of rebels 

on the river the boats are moored, just in the place where the asi tide left them, were advancing here under the French standard, but they had no colors, nor 
for they have not moved a single length since the Sabbath-day settled down; any drums except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the place, including 
the angler has left its banks, and the rower has quitted his boat, the wheel of women and children, ran out to meet them. We soon found our force much to 
the water-mill is still ; and all you see of motion there is the willows swaying little ; and we were far too near to think of retreating. Death was in every face, 
idly in the breeze, and the water-flags rocking to the rippling of the current, or, but to it we went, and by the time half our little party were killed, we began to 
the solitary water-crake which is a very scarce bird, and, like the bittern, fond. be all alive again. Fortunately, the rebels had no guns, except pistols, cutlasses, 
of sheltering in marshy and ready places ; for it can both swim and dive ; but, and pikes ; and as we had plenty of guns and ammunition, we put them all to 
like many a boy who has neither the courage nor the industry to master these the sword. Not a soul of them escaped, except some that were drowned in an 
necessary accomplishments, it prefers wading, and for this purpose chooses adjacent bog; and in a very short time nothing was to be heard but silence. 
Their uniforms were all different colors but mostly green. After the action, we 


together in a heap beside the hedge, there to await the coming morrow. 


shallow water.” ! 
How true and how touching! Faters, mothers, and teachers, let your boy-) went to rummage a sort of a camp which they had left behind them. All we 
charges read this work. | found was a few pikes, without heads, a parce! of empty bottles full of water, 
| and a bundle of French commissions filled up with Irish names. Troops are now 
IRISH DIAMONDS. | |Stationed all around the country, which exactly squares with my ideas. I have 

only time to add that I am in great haste 


“In St. Anne’s Square, Manchester, a handsome carriage and pair was stand® A 
ing at the door of a fashionable shop, into which the ladies, who had alighted, ,, PS. Ifyou d 
had entered, on the usual errand of tasteful expenditure, and a gentleman y k 
mained in the carriage reading. The vehicle, the horses, the livery, and 
pointments, were all of a superior order, and attracted the especial attention of i ms 
two friends, who stood conversing in a neighboring shop door. ‘ Ah, said one), LIFE-ASSU RANCE. 
to the other ; ‘ that’s something handsome now. How I should like to be} | Life Assurance, in its ordinary character, is a means of securing, by a 

_driven out in such an equipage as that!’ ‘ Well,’ replied the other, coolly, present payment in full, or of an annual payment, a sum to be realized after 


« you have only to step in at once, and you will be driven out immediately, I| the decease of the party. re: ’ ; 
5 . || Itis obvious that, to many persons, the having this in their power Is of 


warrant you.’ * : ~ : 
“« Pay me that six-and-eight-pence you owe me, Mr. Mulrooney,’ said a, 4reat importance. To none is it so important as to individuals in the mid- 


village attorney. ‘For what?’ ‘For the opinion you had of me.’ ¢ Faith, ] dle walks of life, who, for the present, are perhaps able to maintain their 
families in comfort, but being unable to accumulate a large surplus capital, 


never had any opinion of you in all my life.’ 
“An press ne 80 sonata 0 bo that having exercised his skill on a very| “2nnot be sure that, in the event of their death, those dependent on them will 
dear lady indeed, who had been hitherto insensible to the nearest and loudest, "°t be thrown into poverty To such persons, life-assurance presents itself 
noises, she had the happiness next day of hearing from her husband in South #8 4 ready and convenient means of providing for those in whom they are 
Australia. |\tnterested. With acertain annual sum laid aside from a professional in- 
“« A village in the Far West had not within all its borders a single barometer; °°™€ oF from the profits of trade, such a person can make sure that, though 
and therefore the weather did whatever it liked. * a * ||death cut him off abruptly, his wife and children will have something to 
“ The Irish gardner is described as being requested to set his master's. look to, either for an entire maintenance or to aid in enabling them to gain 
watch, by the sun dial, when he forthwith ‘ planted’ it in the ground, close) °° for themselves. By the same means, an individual, possessing an en- 
tom ||tailed estate, can make provision out of its current rents for grey 
“A footman, despatched ona like errand, was puzzled how to execute his| who, ati his 
commission ; and lifting the dial from its pedestal, brought it to his master, say- all 
ing he could do it best. od the ath Th circumstances 
“ A fortnight’s imprisonment in gaol was thought a trifling sentence, as it b utilit 
in the depth of winter, and the days were so short. lie the of the de. 
“ A recent number of the Saratoga Sentinel, (U. S.,) records a bull uttered) Net aeiindhe tet so ntl ess persons, | 
by Mr. Pollard, of Baltimore, the well known temperance lecturer in Ameri-/|" “Ty, principle on which life-assurance mainly rests, is one which it 
es. Ins epeech at a meeting of the Presbyterian church of that place. he used| ‘has been reserved for modern times to discover, namely that, while the du- 
the ys ‘ Fathers, you have children ; or if you have not, your daughters) tion of the life of a single person is of all things the most uncertain, it is 
4 ave. P aa é é : | possible to ascertain, with tolerable clearness, how many of a multitude of 
_“‘ Another American paper describing the riots at Philadelphia, says, ‘ One| persons of a particular age will die within next year, how many in the 
discharge from the cannon of the rioters, killed twenty soldiers, who, in their) .cond year, how many in the third year, how many in the fourth, and so 
turn, rushed on the populace, firing on them,’ &c. on. The medium or average gives what is called the expectation of life 
_“ An ignorant, but well meaning man, having been placed on the cominis-| ‘or each person of the set. A certainty, in short, is attained on this pro- 
sion of the peace, ina rural district in England, declared, on taking his \verbially uncertain subject, when we take a great number of persons, and 
seat, as a magistrate, that, it would, indeed, be his most anxious endeavour,| ‘consider them with regard to the circumstances in which they live. 
to do justice without fear, favour, or affection. ‘In short,’ said he, emphati-| An assurance is rarely transacted tor asingle year. The object of most 
cally, ‘ I will take care, that on this bench, I will never be either partial or im. is to pay a certain sum each year, as long as they live, in order that a sum 
tial.’ = * z oi ‘may be realized at their death Assurers are also of various ages; the young 
“ An Irish paper, describing the result of a duel, says,‘ The one party was) nave the expectation of longer life than the old. It therefore becomes pro- 
wounded in the chest, and the other fired in the air.’ [This must have been a, per that they should pay less than those more advanced in life. Indeed, 
triangular duel.) here ought to be a payment appropriate for each particular age; and this, 
Blayney said, in reference to several persons, all relations to each other, but) accordingly, is the case. Another point calls for particular consideration. 


who happened to have no descendants, that « it seemed to be hereditary in their, [he payments being made, not to clear off one year’s claims, but to make 
| good a sum many years hence, large funds become accumulated, and upon 


family to have no children.’ * * * 

“«T never shot a bird in my life,’ said some one to his friend ; who) the improvement of these much depends. Ifa high rate of interest is ob- 
replied, ‘* For my part, I never shot anything in the shape of a_ bird, except) tained, the funds exper'ence a rapid increase, and the less payments are re- 
a squirrel, which T killed with a stone, when it fell into the river, and was quired to effect insurances If, on the contrary, the interest realized be 
drowned.’ | small, the insurers require to make their original payments so much the 

“ A clergyman, is somewhere described as preaching a sermon for the higher. 
blind, when, expatiating on the blessings conferred by the precious visual’| © Life-assurance is effected in this country either in offices established by joint- 
organs, he exclaimed, ‘ If all were born blind, what a shocking sight it would) stock companies, who look to making a profit by their business, or by mutually 
be!” assuring societies. ‘The former are shortly called proprietary, and the latter 

“ An Irish doctor, we are told, advertised that persons afflicted with deafness mutual offices. Offices of the first kind are usually held by a joint-stock co- 
might hear of him in a house in Liffey street, where also blind persons might see) partnery, with a large subscribed capital ; and the chief advantage which they 
him daily from 3 till 10 o’clock. * * * hold forth, is the ample security for all claims presented by the capital, and 

« The Irish player gave a ready and humorous turn to the feelings in which’ the respectability of the shareholders. In the case of a mutual office, there is 
he and his manager were involved, when the latter evinced some disappointment only, it may be said, an association of customers, each of whom is concerned 
at the former declaring himself totally unable to play the part of Henry VIII.) in insuring his neighbour. In this case, however, all surplusages, instead of 
* Why, you can play almost anything and everything, and yet won't undertake going into the hands of a trading company, remain the property of the insurers, 
that one part of King Henry ?” ‘ No, indeed, replied the actor, ‘I can't ; but |/and are liable to be divided among them. Fora long time, the business was 
I'll tell you what T'll do for you—I'll play the two parts of Henry |V., and that, conducted almost exclusively by companies ; but it was at length seen that all 
will ve aiqual.’ * * * desirable security was to be obtained on the association principle ; and for some 

“ An Irish gentleman, parting with a lazy servant woman, was asked with) years this system has been advancing much more rapidly than the other. In 
respect to her industry, whether she was what is termed afraid of work. « Oh!) various instances, companies have scales of charges allowing of a participation 
not at all,’ said he ; ‘ she’ll frequently lie down and fall asleep by the very side in surplusages ; and these are usually called mixed proprietary and mutual 
of it.’ . = * offices. 

“ An Irish peasant, on a small, ragged pony, was floundering through a bog, _—_Life-assurance grew up in the last and present centuries amidst such an im- 
when the animal in one of its efforts to push on, got one of its hoofs into the perfect knowledge of the data on which it depends, that there is little to be 
stirrups, ‘ Arra, my boy,’ said the rider, if yow are going to get up. it is time wondered at in the great variety of rates charged by the different offices. These 
for me to get down.’ ” data are now much better understood, and it has become possible to arrive at a 
“« Copy ofa letter written during the Rebellion by Sir. — comparatively close estimate of what charges are really required from an indi- 

ber of Parliament, to his friend in London. vidual, in order to make good a sum at his death for the benefit of his survi- 

* My dear sir,—Having now a little peace and quietness, | sit down to inform, vors. There might be greater closeness stil, if the laws of mortality, now so 

| ll ascertained, were alone concerned; but the rate of interest upon money 


you of the dreadful bustle and confusion we are in from these bloodthirsty rebels, jwe 
most of whom are (thank God ') killed and dispersed. We are in a pretty mess, also enters into the calculation, and this, as is well known, is liable to fluctuation. 


can get nothing to eat, nor wine to drink, except whiskey ; and when we sit Loose as the matter thus remains in some measure, enough is ascertained to 
town to dinner we are obliged to keep both hands armed. Whilst I write this, admit of an approximation being made to something like a standard for the 


1 hold a sword in each hand and a pistol in the other. I coneluded from the be ‘ie of this important branch of business. 


have miscarried ; there- 
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_The rate of mortality and the rate of interest upon money are the two prin- iahilities of his bank; and he was again a poorman. There seems to have 
cipal data on which life-assurance practically depends. We shall first consider hostile feeli svaili indred 
the rate of mortality. Tables of mortality are founded on the assumption that ¢ °°" * D08t#e Teeling prevailing against this institution, among the kindred es~ 
human life is of acertain average endurance ; and by means of them we es- ‘tablishments of Augusta: and if they did uot facilitate, they certainly did not 
timate the number of deaths that may be expected among a given number of attempt to avert the downfal of their rival. Shultz felt this keenly ; and ae= 
rman eager the proportion that has been observed to occur among another cordingly, with no ordinary zest, set about the very charitable task of turning 
class similarly circumstanced. the trade of Augusta elsewhere. The mode of accomplishing this, as he ob- 


Practically, life-assurance is not effected lives so advanced as ninety ; ; 
y 1s cted upon lives ; served, cost him many sleepless nights and thoughtful days ; until at length he 


years. It is common to confine business to ages under 60; and the great bulk ™ ; 
of insurers are between 27 and 40, the time about which men begin to feel the hit upon a plan, which was to erect stores and dwelling houses on the opposite 


responsibilities of a family. But the calculations followed for the various ages gide of the river, lease them to men of business, and in this way cotton, which 

are formed exactly in the above mode. All the persons of a particular age in faq hitherto been carried to market at Augusta, might be intercepted at Hame 

a life-assurance society are considered as a distinct group insuring each other . a ‘ 
- burgh, and sent thence to Charleston. ‘This was no trifling project under ordi- 


Of those, for instance, at 30 years of age, it is calculated what proportion wil] ; 
die the first year, what the second, anc so on; and from each the society looks ®*FY ¢ircumstances ; but to 4 man without means, and dependent upon the un- 


for such a contribution, present or prosyective, as may make up an aggregate certain tolls that were collected on the bridge, it would seem to have presented 

sufficient, with the accumulation from compound interest, to pay the sum as- difficulties that were insurmountable. !lowever at it he went. ~ Notwithstand- 

sured upon each life in that group. 1+ is quite the same thing to the society, ing his misfortunes, he still retained his credit, and upon the strength of this 


or, we shall say, to the general interest, wnether the individual insurers pay , p 
the whole required contribution at once, or in a series of annual payments, which, PUrchased materials—principally timber and boards, with which to proceed sd 
as the plan convenient for most, is that generally adopted. his undertaking; the weekly proceeds of the bridge enabling him to pay his 


In most cases, the charges for life-assurance are considerably within the verge workmen. 
of safety. Hence companies generally divide good profits, and societies realize 16 Jost no time, after having once come to a decision, in carrying into effect 

large surplusages, which fall to be divided among the insurers, in the form of , . : : 
his plan ; and having made every arrangement—even for painting the ends of 


additions to the sums stated in their policies. 
The high rates are defended on various grounds. A company making high the houses next to Augusta—on one fine morning, the inhabitants of that city 


charges, and consequently good profits, may be supposed to have more stability awoke ; and found a rival commercial emporium staring them in the face! To 
than one making moderate charges ; while, of a society pursuing business on Jet these houses was no matter of difficulty; but with one exception, the te- 
nants all afterwards gave them up—the banks, as they declared, having refused 

y y ee g P : accommodation if they retained them. Defeated in this way, he determined te 


fence may or may not be sound, according as business is managed discreetly — ge 
or otherwise—and there certainly are offices of that nature. entitled to the most accomplish by his own individual management, that upon which his mind was 


implicit confidence, although they present moderate scales. ‘bent ; and nothing can better evince the energy of his character, than the mane 
Moral Duty of Life- Assurance —On this subject we add some remarks from nner in whieh he accomplished it 
te paper in Chamber's Edinburgh Journal, No. 376. Lyrend an eenagne ae Without a dollar in his pocket, he set about buying up all the cotton which 
anguage which is apt to appear unmeasured to one who has given not the subject ; ae ‘ 
| was on its way to Augusta ; as fast as wagons arrived one morning, he engaged 


much consideration—but, we believe, only to him. 
“ Such being the equitable and beneficial principles on which mutual-assur. their loads, and ordered them to be deposited where they could be distinetly 


ance societies are established, it is clear thatthey present, to men in the enjoy- seen from Augusta. The bait took; in an hour or two a person crossed over, 
mentof income, but possessing little property, a most suitable and favorable anq remonstrated with him upon the impropriety of thus purehasing up what 
means of providing, in a greater or less measure, for the endeared and helpless, 
relatives who may survive them. ‘That only about 80,000 persons in the Uni- was intended for the Georgia market. His reply was, that he had an extensive 
ng but one in Order ; and after that was completed, he could have no objection to performing 


ted Kingdom should have taken advantage of life-assurance, bei ¢ 
sixty-two of the supposed number of heads of families, surely affords a striking the same service for him, or any other merchant at Augusta, if funds were de- 


view of—shall we call it the improvidence of mankind, o1 shall we not rather posited for that purpose. ‘This arrangement was agreed to; and as soon as 

designate it as their culpable selfishness! For what is the predicament of that gy 1.) caw the money—about $5 000—paid to his clerk, whom he had tatered 

man who, for the gratification of his affections, surrounds himself with a wife sera Meier . 
for the occasion, he commenced drawing checks on him, with which he paid 


and children, and peaceably lives in the enjoyment of these valued blessings, , 1 
with the knowledge that, ere three moments at any time shall have passed, the the wagoners. Other speculators followed, and the receipts during the first 


cessation of his existence may throw wife and children together into a state of day, were $13,000. The ice was now broken; Hamburgh became the success- 
|!fal rival of Augusta; his houses were all let again, at an increased rent ; cote 

“ J appear as one o 
hen the case is fally reflected upon, it must certamly appear ne ©" ton from the upper part of South Carolina, which had been hitherto sold there, 


gross selfishness, notwithstanding that the world has not been accustomed to | sae m 
regard it in that light. It is unquestionably the duty of every man to provide, and then conveyed to Savannah, found its way to Charleston, and the establish- 


while he yet lives, for his own; we would say that it is not more his duty to jment of a Railroad gave the finishing stroke to this enterprise. 
provide for their daily bread during his life, than it is to provide, as far as he 
can, against their being left penniless in the event of his death. Indeed, be- le om the 
tween these two duties there is no essential distinction, for life-aesurance makes ‘O¢gings at the “rlove Hotel, very excellent establisument, where } 
the one as much a matter of current expenditure as the other. ne part of his mained three or four days. This city contams a population of perhaps ten or 
income can be devoted by a head of a family to the necessities of the present; twelve thousand inhabitants, with the usual proportion of one third or one fourth 
another may be stored up, by means of life-assurance, to provide against the whites. Through the centre of the city, there runs a street 180 feet wide, 
future. And thus he may be said to do the whole of his duty towards his fa-'|.1¢4 Broad street, very much resembling that of the same name in Newark, 
mily, instead of, as is generally the case, only doing the half of it. lin New J + didi te 2 h il ar ‘ly buil 

“Tt may be felt by many, that admitting this duty in full, their income is " New Jersey ; although it is neither so well nor so handsomely built up. It 

, ‘is much larger, however, extending from east to west, about two miles. As 


nevertheless insufficient to enable them to spare even the smal! sum necessary 
as an annual premium for life assurance. The necessities of the present are in recently as 1798, which I gather from a work called Georgia Scenes, two small 


their case so great, that they do not see how they can _— it. re maeres villages, called Springtield and Harrisburgh, were then embraced in the present 

limits of the city. At a distance probably of two miles from Augr’ta, are 

y : what are termed the «Sand Hills,” where persons who can afford it have their 


more ideal. It will readily be acknowledged by everybody who has an income 
at all, that there must be some who have smuller incomes. Say, for instance, country residences, to which they resort in warm weather, for the benefit and 


that any man has $2000 per annum ; he cannot cre seer are — who luxury of a cooler atmosphere than is to be found in a less elevated position. 

61750, then why may unde of Avesta, te proximity and pono of 
= agers has $1000 may live as men do who have only $875, and devote! burgh, is still very considerable. There is a Medical College here, and Churches 
; It may |0f the various denominations usually found throughout the Union. In the rear 


the remaining $125 to have a sum assured upon his life. And so on. 
require an effort to accomplish this ; but is not the object worthy of an effort! of the town there is another very fine street, called Green street, of the same 


And can any man be held as honest, or any way good, who will not make such width as Broad, through the centre of which, as is the case at Columbia and 
= effort, rather than be always liable Ne = ber “» leaving in yey +4 be- Savannah, are rows of trees. There is one great annoyance here, in the ap- 
pearance of the houses, in the shape of stacks of chumnies, run up on the out- 
P ¥ | side of the houses—and even projecting into the street. The reason for this 


A TRIP TO THE SOUTH.—No. 4. outrage upon good taste it is not easy to imagine, as there is ample room on the 
I have already mentioned, that in consequence of a claim, made by one of lots; and in many instances the houses are sufficiently large to render the room 
the Banks at Augusta, upon the bridge which crosses the Savannah river at that is gained no object. Such an appendage to a Negro hovel, whence the 
that place, the property had been seized ; and while one collected tolls at one ‘absurd practice may have been borrowed, might be very well; but it ought not 
end. Shultz made a similar demand at the other. In this way the community | |to be tolerated elsewhere. Occasionally chimnies thus prominently situated 
were for some time doubly taxed. Sometimes persons became exasperated and May be met with in Charleston, Columbia and Savannah; but not where the 
refused to pay; but generally they had to submit. On one occasion, however, houses are of modern origin. ? 
some wagoners having already complied with one exaction, and being refused The profit and advantage that would attend the establishment of manufac. 
pass the toll bar on the other side, deliberately set to work at |tories, has been strangely disregarded in this part of the Union ; although men 
building a fire, which speedily procured their ejection on their own terms. How) of capital are gradually awakening to a sense of their importance. According- 
this difficulty was ultimately arranged I do not know: while recently at Augusta ly on the South Carolina side of the Savannah, an establishment of that nature 
I crossed several times, and the trifling toll was only required on the Georgia jis about being formed, at a place called Granite Point, I believe, about ten 
ats. |juules below Hamburgh ; and at Augusta a canal has been dug for the purpose 
Having disposed of these preliminaries, | now come to the founding of the} of communicating water power to mills, about to be erected. There is no way 
in which the youthful portion of the coloured population could be better em- 


town of Hamburgh, in which Mr. Shultz aforesaid, whose handy work it is, 
manifested as much tact and management, as could have been displayed under ployed ; and none preferable, by which even adults could be taken from the cul- 
similar circumstances, by a Metternich or Rothschild. The $120,000 with ‘tivation of rice, which must necessarily be destructive of the human constitu- 


which he retired from business was, as I have before remarked, merged in the [tion ; those who are employed in this kind of labour, having to etand in the 


permission to 
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water, with a hot sun pouring down upon them, and breathi 
the stagnant element ; which is frequently discharged into the main river as 


black as ink. Were the population employed in the manner proposed, where || 


labour is so abundant ; the South having the raw material at command, would 
be able in a short time to rival the spinning factories at the North —Iron founde- 
ries have been established recently at Charleston and Savannah, principally by 
persons from the old country ; which, as far as I could learn, are paying well. 
On Sunday morning, I again took the cars for Charleston, where we arrived 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. Twenty miles from Hamburgh, ata ham- 


ng the fetid air of the critic's views ; and has thus tended to establish unexception ible mediocrity 


\as the standard of excellence in composition. Jt is urged, and we think with 
‘|some truth, that eriticisin labours in vain to beat down the highest order of ta- 
‘lent. Jt then wars witha force superior to itself. + The Endinburgh” was 
_ defeated in its contest with Byron ; the attack only stimulated his powers, and 
‘brought them into action with irresistible ardour. But there are few writers 
who possess either the genius or the rancour of Byron. ‘The minds that de- 
vote themselves to literature are very various in their nature. Some have the 
‘strength of forest trees that defy all obstacles to their growth ; while others 
‘resemble delicate and beautiful planis, that must be shielded from the rigour of 
ithe seasons and the force of storms, and require the greatest care and encourage- 


let called Aikin, they ascend an inclined plane, the cars being connected with) ment for their culture. There is genius that is timid and retiring as well as 


another that descends ; by which means they are drivenup; thus eriously jeo- 


genius that is bold and brilliant. ‘The sensibility of some exquisitely organized 
'|minds is so keen, that they are withered by the blast that would give new life 


‘See break"! more vigorous intellects. We may surely suppose that there is as much dif- 
the consequences would be fatal and terrible in the extreme. ‘This risk, ] un ||ference in mental as in physical structure ; and that, as some bodies require 


derstood, might have been avoided; but a determination to give this village the, 
full benefit of the rail-way, led to the abandonment of a more level and better, 
route. 

Another source of danger and detention on this line, arises from the number 
of cows that are permitted to run at large, and which continually infest the! 
road. Several times during the day it was found necessary to reduce the speed, 
of the locomotive, and some time would elapse, notwithstanding the repeated) 
ringing of the bell, before they could be driven from the track. In Massachu-, 


the mildest air and the blandest influences for health, while others are exhilarat- 
‘ed by the rude climate of mountain regions, so there are minds that demand 
‘the gentlest treatment for their expansion, though others rejoice in the strife of 
rivalry and contention. If we admit that the harder nature is the more admira- 
ble, yet can we forget how much beauty and refinement tay exist in the fragile 
being that appears to have but little connection with the grossness of earth, 
and that a slight degree of hardship or neglect may altogether deprive of 
life ! 

We fear that criticism has too often erred on the side of severity, and that 
among its professors have frequently been found men of cold temperament and 


setts a heavy penalty is inflicted, where cows and other animals are found at \narrow heart, who have taken advantage of their accidental position to exercise 


| 
| 


large in the vicinity of rail-roads; but I was told that any such law in this sec- | eed power they possess of inflicting pain on writers mostkeenly alive to their at- 


tion of the country, would lead to the wilful destruction of what it would be) 
desigued to protect. Rather than lose so great a public convenience therefore, | 
those who travel here, must be content to incur an additional risk of life. 

On Saturday, the 12th December, I took the General Clinch for Savannah, 
It was a delightful day, and the passage was made in sight of the low lands, 
that form the sea coast ; occasionally a more elevated point covered with trees, 
would appear a-head, indicating that we were approaching an island, and at 
sunset we passed Savannah light house, some fifteen miles from the town, 
which we reached about seven o'clock in the evening. On the river we passed 


several ships discharging part of their cargoes to enable them to go over the 


tacks, and of blasting all their hopes of literary distinction. 

No rules of criticism can be given, yet there are some plain principles that 
ought never to be lost sight of. 
“henever in any work, especially by a young author, decided talent is ex- 
hibited, that talent should always be recognised by the critic. Itis fair to ob- 
ject to the form in which it developes itself, to the sentiments it puts forth, to 
the ends it seems tohave in view, or, in short, to the innumerable ways in which 
lwe may conceive it to take a wrong direction ; but the talent itself should never 
‘be denied, however much we may conceive its possessor has erred in proper ap- 
plication of it. 

Again, it seems only just to take an enlarged and general view of a work ; 
ito look to its scope and spirit rather than to its minate details and the construc- 
\tion of its sentences. We have little sympathy with that kind of criticism 


bar; on which there is seldom more than fifteen feet of water. fers - : 2 
The General Clinch is one of a line of boats which carry the mails, and are pishe with and wague wer style, 
e dene J ’ ||tences from this part and from that to exhibit in a mass what the reviewer con- 
kept in the most perfect order. In my next. I shall give some account of the ‘siders the peculiar faults and defects of the work. Such acritic has more re- 
discovery and early settlement of Georgia; prefacing it with a description of gard for language than for thought ; for words than forideas. He is one who, 
Beaufort or Port-Royal Island, which I expect to visit to-morrow; probably the When others are admiring a splendid sunset, will carp at the irregular formation 


most ancient place in America, the French having established themselves there|| of 


in the year 1561, in the reign of Charles the ninth; and during the disputes) |of so.much light as will enable it to go groping through a volume, page by page. 
that were carried on between the Catholics and Huguenots. The expedition A higher degree of intelligence brings the whole production under review at 


was fitted out by Admiral Coligny, a zealous Protestant ; and the command) —_ and comprehends its prominent features instead of seeing only its minor 
i to Jean Ribault, who ultimately cast anchor in Port Royal river; the |9°@"S- 
given to Jean Ribault, who ultimately cast anchor in Port Royal river; the og 


name he then gave it, having been retained to the puteces day. Believing the /But ability systematically devoted to the perversion of truth, to the diffusion of 
Northern arm of this re historian of that period, was the Jourdain, jeyj! principle, to the demoralization of society, or to any other pernicious pur- 
which the Spaniards had discovered twenty years before, Ribault ordered the) pose, has no right to expect forbearance. If it chooses to hoist the black flag, 
ships to anchor, and accompanied by his soldiers landed on its northern bank. 1 is at its own peril. All honest men should unite to destroy it. 


Their first impression of the country, he continues, was favourable in the ex | These remarks, suggested by Mrs. Howitt’s volume, will in part apply to it ° 
, | She deserves, even in censure, to be gently treated, for she has the true poetic 


treme. Mighty oaks, with the moss of centuries upon their heads, spread) spirit, and, with it, the most kindly, humane, and spiritual sentiments, though 
their branches over whole acres of ground ; lofty pines towered above them | occasionally we think them perverted. It seems impossible that any work from 
and beautiful cedars and palms with their living green, and an infinite variety of her pen should deserve unmitigated condemnation : there must be in it, as there 
trees and shrubs, never before known, grew up on all sides. Rich clusters of)| was in the “Seven Temptations,” much to admire, though blended, ac- 


grapes overhung the shore, and every variety of fruit was to be seen, ripening cording to our views. with mush to regret. We are heartily glad that the 
: |eritique she complains of, however much it might have affected her spirits, 


in the warm sun of the country. Birds of the gayest and most brilliant plum- iq not paralyze her pen; it has been constantly active since, and with 

age, enlivened the winds with their melody ; and as they listened tothe mocking, the happiest effect ; many of her minor productions are of great merit, 

bird, imitating the thousand different notes of them all, they imagined they had, and we know no prettier volumes for children than her “ Tales in Prose and 

found their own nightingale of France, with its notes improved by the influence Verse 


, ‘ ‘ | The present volume contains her ballads, written during the last fifteen years 
of a softer clime. Large flocks of turkeys, and other wild fowl, flew about the in periodical publications, together with a of 


woods, and by the side of nied little streamlet, numbers of stags and deer printed for the first time. Mrs. Howitt speaks feelingly of the love she has al- 
were slaking their thirst with its cool waters, or grazing on the luxuriant mea-, ways entertained for ballads, and attributes her poetic taste to the wild chants, 
dows of the adjoining savannas. jjold songs, and legends recited to her, when a child, by her nurse. It is singu- 
“The first were as delightful in flavour as they were different in kind ; and dar that, much as our ancient ballads are admired, their spirit is rarely caught. 

h flici Sead th hol f h Mrs. Howitt is not more successful than others who have made the attempt. 
one draught of the net was sufficient to feed the w se ie nee than a |Her verses seem much more inspired by Wordsworth than by the strains of 
day. Nor were they less pleased with the climate and p ysical appearance of border minstrels. Many of her ballads are very meritorious, and unite simplici- 
the country. While they were enraptured at beholding the sky rivalling in its ty with feeling ; but they certainly resemble in no respect such compositions as 
richness the sunset of Italy, they were not less pleased at the purity and soft- Chevy Chase” and « Johrny Armstrong.” ‘They are, however, extremely 


| pleasing, and well deserve republication in a collected shape. 
ness of the atmosphere, and at the crystal transparency of the sea. As the " we are inclined to think that the character of her soos gall is frequently the 


commander cast his eye across the water of the beautiful river before him, and ‘case with female authors, is rather imitative than original. If in the earlier 
measured the breadth of its sounding, he persuaded himself with some truth poems we recognise the influence of Wordsworth, we can mark in the later 
that all the “ argosies of Venice could ride upon its bosom.” E. W.| ones with equal certainty the influence of another great poet, Thomas Hood. It 
Savannah, January, 1847. _is fortunate she has fallen under the tutelage of so great a master, since it has 

’ , _ resulted in the production of a number of affecting poems like this :— 


BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. THE DYING CHILD. 


BY MARY HOWITT. CHILD. 

The preface written to this volume by Mrs. Howitt suggests some reflections, ad ae Hoty 4 faint, and low ; 
on the duties of criticism. She says that a review of her poem of the “ Seven I Y ny, ts, like spectres, come and go ; 
Temptations” was so unfavourable that it cut her to the heart ; that she never U til ee sense of woe : 
experienced a sensation like that before, and prays she never may again. not £0, 
think her sensibility must have been greater than her judgment; yet it is a_ now not what this change can be. 
question how far critics are justified in crushing the talent it should be their _ THE UNSEEN ANGEL OF DEATH. 
— aim to encourage, educate, and direct. It is my voice within that calls ; 

t would not be easy to determine whether criticism has done most of good It is my shadow, child that falls . 
or of harm to literature. If, on the one hand, it has checked extravagance,| A en thy spirit, and appals, © aa eae 
kept presumption within bounds, exposed folly and ignorance, induced general, : _ That hems thee in like dungeon: walls ; “ves 
correctness, and, by demanding high acquirements, has raised the’ standard 7 My presence that o’ershadoweth: thee. 


literary character, it has, on the other hand, repressed the efforts of original, CHILD. 
though perhaps irregular, genius ; has helped to chain down unusual flights of, Oh, mother, leave me not alone ! 
fancy and daring.conceptions of imaginative power to the tame correctness of _ Tam a-feared ; my. heart’s like stone; 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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A dull pain cleaveth brain and bone ; 
I feel a pang, till now unknown— 

Stay with me for one little hour ! 
Oh'! soothe me with thy low replies ; 
I eannot bear the children’s cries : 

And when I hear their voices rise, 
Impatient tears o’erflow my eyes ; 
My will seems not within my power. 


Poor Jobnny brought me flowers last night, 
The bluebell, and the violet white : 
Then they were pleasant to my sight ; 
But now they give me no delight, 

And yet I crave for something still. 
Reach me the merry bulfinch here ; 
Heknows my voice ; | think t’will cheer 
My heart, his piping song to hear, 

Ah ! I forgot. that bird, so dear, 

Was sold to pay the baker's bill. 


Oh! why was Mary sent away! 
I only asked that she might stay 
Beside me for one little day ; 

I thought not to be answered nay. 

Just once—I would have asked no more. 
Forgive me if [ am hard to please— 
Mother, weep not ; oh, give me ease ! 
Raise me, and lay me on thy knees ! 

I know not what pangs are these, 

I never felt the like before. 


It is so stifling in this roon—- 
Can it be closer in the tomb ? 
I feel encompassed ina gloom, 
O father, father, leave the loom, 

It makes me dizzy, like the mill. 
Father, I feel thy hot tears fall ; 
If thou hast thought my patience small, 
Forgive me! Fain would I recall 
Each hasty word—I love you all ; 

I will be patient, will be still. 


THE UNSEEN ANGEL OF DEATH. 

Be still ! My pinions o'er thee spread ; 
A duller, heavier weight than lead 
Benumbs thee, and the life has fled. 
Child, thou hast passed the portal dread ; 

Thou now art of earth no more. 
Arise ! thy spiritual wings unfold ; 
Poor slave of hunger, want, and cold, 
Thou now hast wealth surpassing gold, 
Hast bliss no poet’s tongue has told ; 

Rejoice ! all pain, all fear, is o’er. 


This is plainly in the manner of Hood ; inferior to him in intensity of pathos 


and originality and melody of rhythm, but animated by a higher and more hope- || 
Mrs. Howitt is mght in insisting that the) 


ful spirit than he usually attained. 
inequalities and trials of this life require to be viewed in connection with a fu- 
ture state of existence. ‘The morality is false that attempts to explain the 
scheme of Providence by reference to the events of this world only. The sen- 
timent of the poems in this volume is ifinitely purer than that of Parnell’s 
“ Hermit.” The solution of a thousand enigmas on earth can be found in 
heaven, and in heaven only. We quote another poem on the same theme as 
that given above, but in a different strain, and, we think, of greater beauty :— 
THE ASCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 
MOURNING ON EARTH. 
She lay down in her poverty, 
Toil-stricken, though so young, 
And words of human sorrow 
Fell trembling from her tongue. 


There were palace-homes around her, 
And pomp and pride swept by 
The poor deserted chamber 
Where she lay down to die. 


She lay down in her poverty, 
Toil-stricken, though so young, 
And words of human anguish 
Fell trembling from her tongue. 
«Oh, Lord ! thick clouds of darkness 
About my soul are spread, 
And the waters of affliction 
Have gathered o’er my head ; 
My life has been a desert 
Whose cheering springs are dry— 
A weary, barren wilderness ; 
Yet it is hard to die. 


“ For love, the clinging, deathless, 


I with my life entwined, | 


And the feeble spirit doth rebel 
To leave the loved behind. 


“« Dear Saviour. who didst drain the dregs 
Of human woe and pain, 

In this, the fiercest trial-hour, 
My doubting soul sustain ! 


“ I sink! I sink ! support me ! 
Deep waters round me roll. 

I fear! I faint! Oh, Saviour, 
Sustain my sinking soul |" 

REJOICING IN HEAVEN. 

“ Young spirit, freed from bondage, 
Rejoice ! thy work is done ; 

The weary world is ‘neath thy feet ; 

brighter than the sun ! 


| |part. 
| jand sentiment of her poems ; but she seemed to say things for the sake of aston- 
\\ishing you with the very contrast. 


“ Arise! put on the garments 
Which the redeemed win. 
Now sorrow hath no part in thee, 
Thou sanctified from sin ! 
| « Awake and breathe the living air 
| Of our celestial clime ; 
1 Awake to love which knows no change, 
Thou, hast done with time ! 


«“ Awake ! lift up thy joyful eyes ; 
1} See, all heaven’s host »ppears ; 
And be thou glad exceedingly, 


Who, who hast done with tears ! 


‘© Awake ! ascend! Thou art not now 
With those of living birth ; 
The living God hath touched thy lips, 


1 ‘Thou, who hast done of earth ! 


| We have quoted enough to show that we spoke justly of her kindly and spirit- 
| ual sentiment. We have said that it is sometimes perverted, and we must de- 
|\vote a few words to show the truth of that remark also. 

Mrs. Howitt, like some revolutionary writers of the present day (bad men, 
'lwe fear, who are aiming at a bad purpose under the guise of philanthropy), 
|\speaks of the poor as * the oppressed.” and of the rich as ‘the oppressors. 

| Her verses give the impression that Heaven must be closed against all persons 
of superior condition on earth. She cannot separate the idea of wealth and 
\\station from injustice. She seems to suppose that property 1s at continual war 
‘lwith labour, beating it down, and heaping on it ruin and wretchedness. A few 
| verses will show this spirit in action. An aged pair are supposed to be relating 
their past troubles when freed from them im heaven :— 


| « I heard them tell why guilt so long 
| Goes unrebuked: why crime is strong ; 
And right yields trembling to the wrong 5 
{| Why still the weak and poor must bear 
1] Through life an unrequited share 
| Of toil, and hardship, and despair : 
1} Why wealth begetteth wealth ; why they 
| Who have, from others take away : 
Why power goes forth to crush and slay. 
And then I heard the old man cast 
His memory backward through the past 
Which was to him a treasury vast. 
I heard him tell how he had borne 
For seventy years the rich man's scorn, 
Fresh toil beginning every morn. 
His toil had wor him daily bread, 
And ofttimes he was scantly fed 
And had not where to lay his head. 
A bruised heart was his, a mind 
That as a pinioned eagle pined, 
Seeking for what it could not find. 
His life it was a trial stern, 
A school wherein he had to learn 
*Mid evil what to good should turn 
By this I knew those creatures bright 
I! Were the redeemed heirs of light, 
{| My soul rose into day from night : 
| For those I saw so greatly blest 
I Had been on earth the poor oppressed.” 


| 
| 


|| A-spirit of charity does not preside over sentiments like these, for “ charity 
jenviethnot.” We deceive ourselves when we mistake hatred of the rich for 
j\the love of the poor. The mind willingly surrenders itself to the delusion ; 
‘but the calm observer scornfully smiles to see the most malignant of the pas- 
sions, Envy, assume the robe of the purestof the virtues, Charity. Nothing 
can be more injurious to society than to spread the notion that classes are op- 
\posed to each other. and that the rich are at irreconcilable enmity with the poor. 
| Such ideas promote revolution, but never ameliorate the social state. They 
jjare essentially sectarian, for they are founded on partial and prejudiced views of 
life. We hope Mrs. Howitt will outgrow them. We should regret to see her 
take a place among the Pharisees. 


| Anecdote of the late L. E. L.—On the other hand, in mixed companies, witty 


land conversani as she was, you had a feeling that she was playing an assumed 
Her manner and conversation were not only the very reverse of the tone 


You felt not only no confidence in the truth 
\ef what she was asserting, but a strong assurance that it was said merely for the 
isake of saying what her hearers would least expect to hear her say. I recol- 
leet once meeting her in company, at atime when there was a strong report 
‘that she was actually though secretly married. Mrs.Hofland, on her entering 
ithe room, went up to her in her plain, straightforward way, and said,“ Ah ! my 
‘dear, what must I call you ‘—Miss Landon, or who!” After a well-feigned 
jsarprise at the question, Miss Landon began to talk in a tone of merry ridicule 
lof this report, and ended by declaring that, as to love or marriage, they were 
\things that she never thought of —* What, then, have you been doing with 
| yourself this last month ?” « Oh, I have been puzzling my brain to invent a 
new sleeve ; pray how do you like it ?” showing her arm.—* You never think 
lof euch a thing as love !" exclaimed a young sentimental man, “ you, who have 
lwritten so many volumes of poetry Oh, that’s all professional, yeu 
!” exclaimed she, with an air of merry scorn.—* Professjonal !"* exclairhed 
a grave quaker, who stood near—* why, dost thou make a difference between 
what is professional and what is real! Dost thou write one thing and think a- 
nother? Does that not look very much like hypocrisy!” ‘T’o this the astonish- 
ed poetess made no reply, but by a look of genuine amazement. It was a mode 
of putting the matter to which she had evidently never be accustomed. And, 

in fact, » Some can be no question that much of her writing was professional. 

\She had to win a golden harvest for the comfort of others as dear to her as her- 

ileelf : and she felt, like all authors who have to cater for the public, that she 

jeune provide, not so much what she would of her free will choice, but what 

they expected from her— Wulliam Howrtt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 


Mrs. Wood, the celebrated vocalist who retired from public life some 
time since, will shortly appear at two grand concerts to be given at Liver~ 
[pool. She is to receve, it is said, £50 a night. = 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 


An 
Saran Sanps, Capt. THomson, frem Liverpool, Jan. 20. 

\e have received by this arrival our full files of English papers, of the 20/4, 
whieh was expressed to Liverpool by the enterprising News Agency of Messrs. 
W. Hi. Smith & Son, contains the Queen's speech at the openmy of Parhia- 
ment, together with the debates of the first day of the session, extending to 
neaily 49 solid columns of the Tiiaes. We present below the most important 
features of Cie highly imterretsng mteiiigence brought by this arrival. 

OPENING OF PARLIAMENT-—-QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


“My Lords end Gentlernn, 


We have heard two arrivals from Earope the first ihat of the packet ship, 
Anes. from Haves, which port she left Jan. 10th, and that of the new, 


| Cobden, ) and more in America than was generally supposed; and that owing 


to the want of sufficient tonnage to transport it, it had been kept at too high a 
price. He thought the Government ought to propose measures te enlarge the 
; tonnage. The abolition of the duty would have no effect, but the 4s. per quar- 
| ter would go into the pockets of foreigners. He spoke at length of the best 
means to be adopted for improving the condition of Ireland. He was followed 
by the Marquis of Laasdowne, in vindication of the proposed measures and es- 
pecially the abolition of the 4s. duty. Lord Brougham expressed the same 
| opinion with regard to the duty, and went on to discuss the Cracow and Span- 
| isa questions, taking ground against France in both, The Earl of Hardwicke 
‘thought that the British war vessels at home should all be employed in carry- 
| ing food from the various British ports to the points where it was needed most. 
The Earl of Auckland said the matter had been closely examined by the Go- 


“Teas with ine deepest concern, that upen your again assembling. [ have to. vernment and it was found that the shipping employed by private enterprise 
Pp pping ploy yp P 


call your attention to the dearth of provisions which prevails in Ireland, and in 
ports of Scotiand., 

“In Ireland, especiatly, the less of the usual food of the people has been the 
cause of severe sufferings, of disease, and of greatly iecreased mortality among 
the poorer classes. Ontrages have become more frequent, chiefly directed 
against property ;and the transit of provisions has been rendered unsafe in some 
parts of the country. 


_ would be sufficient to bring from America all the corn at New York and Boston 
before the setting in of the frost; and that the employment of Government 
| vessels would interfere greatly with private trade. ‘The Admiralty had employ- 
| ed 30 to 40 steamers and 14 or 15 sailing vesse!s in this week 

| Mr. C. Howard, in moving the address in reply to Her Majesty’s speech, 
| enlarged upon most of the topics contained in it. After dwelling for some 
, time on the famine, disease, and mortality now unhappily prevailing m Ireland, 


“ With a view to mitigate these evils, very largo numbers of men have been) and on the patience with which those terrible calamities had been endured by its 


employed and have received wages in pursuance ef an Act passed in the last) suffering population, he pressed upon the House the necessity of discarding all 
Session of Paliament. Some deviations from that Act, which have been au jarty disputes, and of devoting itself energetically, but dispassionately to the 
thorized by the Lord Licutenant of [reiand, in order to promote more useful) consideration of all measures tending to the improvement of thatcouniry. He 
employment, will, L trust, receive your sanction. Means have been taken to expressed his satisfaction that the government, with a view of alleviating the 
losseu tte pressure ef want in uistricts which are most remote from the ordina- existing, distress and of augmenting the supply of jool, had determined to relax 
ry sources of supply. Outrages have been repressed, as far as it was possible,| the navigation laws fora limited period, to take off the duties impeding the intro- 
by tie military and police. ’ _ | duction of foreign corn, and to admit sugar into our breweries and distilleries. 
“« Tt 1s satisfactory ta me to cbserve that in many of the most distressed dis- Such measures, however, could only be of a temporary nature ; and the per- 
triets, the patience and resiguation of the people have been most exemplary. manent condition of the country, more especially of Ireland, could not be im- 
“The duiciency ef the harvest in France and Germany, and other parts of| proved by such palliatives. He, therefore, hoped that government would adopt 
Eorope, tas added to the dilliculty of obtaining adequate supplies of provi-) such measures as would prevent atemporary from becoming a permanent evil. 
sions, * * * * * * 
“It will be your duty to consider what further measures are required to al-'| Mr. S. O'Brien observed that, that however reluctant he might be to disturb 
ievinte the existing distress. I recommend to you to take into your serious, the unanimity of the House on the present occasion, he should feel himself to 
consideration, whether by increasing for a limited pericd the tacilities for im-; pe wanting in bis duty to his country if he were to remain silent with respect 
porting coru from foreign countries, and by the admission of sugar more freely to tbe sufferings of the people of Ireland, which could neither be described nor 
into breweries and distilleries,, the supply of food may be beneficially augment | exagverated. ‘The very last paper which he had received from Dublin, con 
ed. | tained the report of eight inquests held inthe county of Mayo, which had each 
“Thave likewice to direct your earnest consideration to the permanent con- returned verdicts of * Death by Starvation.” Ifasked, he could not say that 
dition of Ireland. You will perceive, ia the absence of political excitement, the government was entirely guiltiess of this state of thing ; on the country, 
an opportunity for taking a dispassionate survey of the social evils which afflict! he was of opinion that if the government had taken proper measures, not a 
that part of the United Kangdom. Various iacasures will be laid before you,) single individual would have perished in Ireland from starvation. Why had 
whict .{ adopted by Pariiament, may tend to raise the great mass of the people) not the government iemitted the duties on corn three months ago! Why had 
in coufort, to promote agriculture. and to lessen the pressure of that competi-’ jr not called Parliament together three months ago, and proposed to it then, as 
tion for the occupation oF and which has been the fruitful source of crime and) i, proposed now, to relax the navigation laws, and to prohibit the use of grain 


miscry. 

“Phe marriage of tie Tofanta Luisa Fernanda of Spain to the Duke of 
Montpeusier, has ziven rise 40 4 correspondeace between my Government and 
those of and Spain. 

“The extinction of the Free State of Cracow has appeared to me to be so 


manifest a violation of the Treaty cf Vienna, that I have commanded that a| 


protest agaiust that act sould be delivered to the Courts of Vienna, Peters. 
burgh and Berlis, which were parities to it. Copies of these several papers will 
be jaid before you. 

“T entertain confident hopes that the hostilities in the river Plate, which 
have so long interrupted commerce, may soon be terminated; and my efforts, 
in conjunction with those of the King of the French will be earnestly directed 
to that end. 

«My relations generally with Foreign Powers inspire me with the fullest con- 
fidence in the maintenance of peace. 

* Genilemn of the Hous. of Commons— 

“i have dwected the estimates to be prepared, with a view to provide for the 
einerency of the public service, with a due regard to economy. 
«My Lords and Genilemen— 

“J have ordered every requisite preparation to be made for putting into opera- 
tiou the Act of the last session of Parliament, for the establishment of Local 
Courts for the Recovery of Sma!] Debts. [i 1s my hope that the enforcement 
of civi! rights in ail parts of the country to which the Act relates, may, by this 
measure, be materially facilitated. 

“1 recommend to your attention measures which will be laid before you for 
for improving the health of towns, an cbject the importance of which you wil; 
not fail to appreciate. 

+ Deeply sensible of the blessings which after a season of calamity have been 
60 offeu voucisafed to ihis nation by a superimtending Providence, | confide 
these important matters to your eare, in 2 full conviction that your discussions 
will be puided by an impartial spirit ; and | hope that the present sufferings of 
my people may de lightened, and that their future condition may be improved 
by your eliberate wisdom.” 

Lord Hatherten, in the Lords, moved the address in reply. His remarks, 
and those of other Lords who followed, related mainly to the famine in [reland, 
the obsorption of Cracow, and the Spanish marriage It was agreed on all 
hands that the distress in freland couid not well be exaggerated. Lord Stan- 
ley spoke of the peculiar cireumstances under which the Administration had 
come inte office, and thought no one should harrass them by vexatious opposi- 
tou THe thought it very strange, however, that the Speech made no allusion 
tc the financial condit.on of the country, which fact, he thought. showed that it 
was not satisiactory. ‘Though imports had creased greatly, he feared exports 
had uot, end that home industry had not been encouraged. This, he believed, 
youd cecount ior the fall of Exehequer bills, from a premium of 35s to 40s, 
down to Ss or 6s within the year. 

Tie fevred the interest upon these must be raised, or they would fall belew 
par. He ihoug..c imports would go on to predominate over exports, and that 
more boilion must be seat away. 
nent, was OWing Wo a growing conviction of the folly, the impolicy, and the ini- 
quity of war. 

He spoke with regret of the altered state of feeling between England and 
Preece. of the tone of the diplomatic correspondence upon the Spanish mar- 
i: age and of the proceedings at Cracow. In regard to freland he though the 
Government should beve broken through the rules of political economy, and es 
tablished more depots in the tamishing districts for the sale of provisions. He 
spoke of (he inteution to propose a repeal of the 4s duty per quarter on corn, 

in Great Britain, more in the ports of the Mediterranean, (according to Mr. 


‘The general peace of the world, in his judg-' 


| in our breweries and distilleries! He then proceeded at great length, acd with 
| yicalt vehemence, to find fault with the government for the mode in which the 
| had regulated the supply of food and of employment to the people of Ireland. 
| He condemned not only the labour Rate Act, but also the deviations made from 
‘it under the sanctions of the Irish government, asserting that a minister who 
‘had taken such a course as Mr. Lateuchere, deserved impeachment His regu- 
jations had thrown the whole country into confusion. He (Mr. S. O’Brien) 
wanted the labor of the people to be directed to works of a productive, not of 
‘an unproductive character. ‘Thousands of men were now employed in destroy- 
| ing roads, while the fields remained untilled. He, therefore, rose for the pur- 
pose of asking Lord J. Russell what were the measures which he had in con- 
ltempl'ion, first for the supply of food, and next for the supply of reproduc- 
tive labor for Ireland? He also wished to know whether his Lordship consi- 
dered the calamity a local or a national calamity ? 
| * * * * * 
| Lord G. Bentinck observed, that neither he nor his friends had any iutention 
ito make Ireland the battle-field of party. They deeply sympathised with the 
| miseries of Treland, aud with her Majesty’s concern for them; and they would 
| zive their best and calmest attention to any remedies brought forward fur their 
| relief. The must, however, deal frankly with ministers —Though they did not 
|'\censure ministers for not calling Parliament together three months ago, instead 
of superseding by their own authority the Legislature itself, they could not say 
{that the acts of Ministers were such as they could agree to. ‘They could not 
‘look at the operation of the Poor employment Act and say that it had worked 
iwell ; for its effect had been to obstruct the public conveyances, and to leave 
jthe fields of Ireland unulled. Neither could they agree in the wisdom of the 
jministerial measures for the supply of food to the people ; for government ought 
jto have broken through the rules of political economy and to have provided 
ithe people of Ireland witha supply of food. Looking at what had occurred in 
|\the barony of Skibbereen, where the population had been decimated in the last 
| few weeks by famine, could it be said tuat the government had done its duty ! 
‘There were three or four hundred thousand quarters of wheat now in the three 
ports of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. What was there to prevent the go- 
_vernment from sending it at once to Ireland to feed the population starving therh ? 
Alluding to the proposition to remove the 4s. duty on corn, he repudiated 
the idea that it had been imposed in consequence of any compact between the 
'Parliament and the agricultural interest. He and his friends were anxious to 
| relieve the government from the supposition that they were bound to retain 
‘that duty in consequence of a coinpact made with the agricultural interest, and 
jhe therefore informed his noble friend that it was not their intention to throw 
lany obstacle in the way of the repeal of thatduty. It would be a loss to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and no benefit to the consumer ; for it would go 
into the pockets of the merchants and forestallers, of whom the people of Ire- 
land had already too much reason to complain. He did not expect much bene 
‘at to accrue from the relaxation of the navigation laws ; for it was too late 
now to be sending the ships ofall uations to America, for to America they must 
go, if they wished to procure cor. lle advised ministers to relax their rigit 
principle of economy, and send ‘he cight ships of the line which they had now 
‘ready for sea at once to America for .orn. ‘They might make five voyages to 
‘and from that continent betore the ncxt harvest, and in that time they would 
bring back 300,000 quarters—n_ inean supply towards feeding the people of 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL was not surprised that Mr. S. O'Brien had condemn- 
‘ed the government ; for it was opposed to that which he had recommended 
himself, and which Lord G. Beutinck had supported. The hon. member had 
been of opinion that the government ought to have ransacked the world to _pro- 
|cure corn, and that it ought to have attempted to feed the people of Ire 
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with the produce 20 procured. But if the government had adopted any such The ports are probably to be immediately opened for the free admission of 


project, it would have put an end to private enterprise and to 


e applicaticn| foreign corn of every kind, by which the duty of 4s. sterling will be abolished. 


of private capital, and would have led to other consequences still more pre-| The navigation laws are to be suspended, by which corn will be admitted in ves- 


judicial. 


It would have enhanced the price of corn in England and Scotland,||sels of every nation ; and sugar is to be allowed in distilleries. These measures 


and would have induced the labouring classes in both couatries to have become) will be carried, as the protectionists have promised to give them their support. 


applicants for government relief. 


Having pointed out how anwise and imprac-| They have been forced from the government by the awful condition of the peo- 


ticable such a scheme must have turned out, he proceeded to defend the mode) ple in Ireland. 


of relief adopted by the government by establishing depots in various remote) 
districts of Ireland without any disturbance to the general markets. He de- most painful interest. 


fended the principle of the Poor Employment Act as sound and justifiable, 
and pointed out the obstacles which had prevented it from working successful.) 


The appalling accounts of the misery amengst the Irish will be read with the 
A private subscription was recently opened in London 
for the Irish, and £50,000 were subscribed in ten days. 


ly in Ireland. The employment of 470,000 persons, representing a population OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


of 2,000,000 souls, with a payment of £158,000, in one week, was not a cir | 


The French Chambers were opened in due form with the following speech 


cumstance indifferent in itself, but was a pregnant proof that government was from the King :— 


anxious, by the resources of the empire, to keep the people from that destitution), 
which would otherwise befal them He admitted to Mr. S. O'Brien that the) 
calamity was a national calamity, to be met by the national resources. 
endeavoured so to meet it, and for any measures which the government had sug- |, 
gested, he begged leave to say that the government, and the government alone,|, 
was responsible. Allusion had been made to Mr. Trevelyan. That gentleman)’ 
had acted with great judgment and discretion ; but with respect to the orders| 
which he had issued and carried into effect, the censure oujsht to fall upon the 
and not upon him. He then defended himself from the attack of 

. S. O’Brien fornot having called Parliament together three months ago, and) 
= that it would have been very injurious to have called at that time, the!! 
rish members from their estates, to attend in Parliament. He then adverted)| 


He had) sufferings which this year press upon a portion of our population. 


In summoning you to resume the labour of the session, my first wish is that 
you should afford my Government all your co-operation, in order to relieve the 
I have has- 
tened to order the measures calculated to attain that end. I hope that by the 
firm maintenance of order, by the liberty and security of commercial transac- 
tions, by an ample and judicious application of the public fortune, efficiently aid- 
ing the zeal of private charity, we shall mitigate these trials with which Provi- 
dence sometimes visits the most prosperous states. 

My relations with all the Foreign Powers afford the confidence that the peace 
of the would continues secured. 

The marriage of my beloved son the Duke de Montpensier to my beloved 
niece, the Infanta of Spain, Louisa Fernanda, has completed the satisfaction and 


Mr. Roebuck’s strictures on the Montpensier marriage, and observed that from! consolations which providence has vouchsafed me in my family. ‘This nation 
criticisms which that gentleman had passed upon the diplomatic papers, he must) will prove a fresh pledge of those friendly and intimate relations that have so 


have read them in a translation from the French documents, which gave a very! |long existed between 


imperfect account of the British argument. He could not agree with Mr. Roe-|, 
buck’s doctrine that a question of this kind was unworthy the attention of the) 
British public. On the contrary, he maintained that the recent transaction | 


rance and Spain, and the maintainance of which is as 
desirable for the prosperity as the mutual security of both states. 

I have reason to hope that the affairs of the Plate River, will, before long, be 
adjusted comformably to the views adopted by my Government, in concert with 


was one of serious importance ; and so it was considered by Lord Aberdeen) that of the Queen of Great Britain, for the re-establishment of the security of 


and the late government. 

He thought that the expectations of the French government would in all 
probability be disappointed ; but the attempts of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon), 
to obtain supremacy in Spain might be repeated again, and the union of France) 
and Spain in one policy would be more likely to lead to hostility in Europe than, 
if they continued separate and independent kingdoms. He then took a hasty) 
view of the diplomatic papers recently published, and informed the House that) 
the British government had never entertained for a moment the intention of), 
supporting Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coburg, as a candidate for the hand of the) 
Queen of Spain. There was so little difference of opinion in that House and). 
in Europe on the extinction of Cracow, that he would only say that that fatal), 
taint which belonged to the first partition of Poland, attached also to the annihi-) 
lation of this its last remnant, and had induced the three powers to forget their) 
relations, not only with other powers, but with justice itself. On the topics of, 
the speech, he would not say another word. He should bring forward his differ-|, 
ent measures in a few days. On Monday next, he would give an outline of! 
them. They would be embodied in different bills, and cane be submitted in 
that shape to the House. If his noble friend, Lord G. Bentinck, had a better), 
plan, let him state it, and let us all endeavor to perfect those measures which|| 
will unite Ireland to England, and which will give her that help in her necessity 
which she is entitled to demand. He believed that much injury had been done|| 
to the feelings of Englishmen by the language used in Ireland of late years,| 
and that that language had indisposed many Englishmen to exertion at present.) 


our commercial relations in that country, 

TI have concluded with the Emperor of Russia a trety of navigation, with gua- 
rantees to us, by a just reciprocity in our maritime relations with that empire, ad- 
vantages which it was important to us to preserve. 

An unexpected event has impaired the state of things founded in Europe by 
the late treaty of Vienna. The republic of Cracow, an independent and neutral 
State, has been incorporated with the empire of Austria. I have protested 
against that infraction of the treaties. 

At home, the constant progress of publie revenue, despite the causes that 
might have checked it, demonstrates that the activity and resources of the coun- 
try continue to increase. Laws of fianance, and various others relative to im- 
provements in the legislation and administration of the kingdom, will be sub- 
mitted to your deliberation. 

The great public works which we have undertaken shall be completed with 
the perseverance which the interests of the country demmand, and with the pru- 
dence indispensable to the maintenance of public credit. 

You will also have to direct your attention to measures calculated to second 
in our African (Algerine) possessions the progress of colonization, and of its in- 
ternal prosperity. ‘Tranquillity so happily restored to Algeria by the valor and 
devotedness of our army, enables us to examine maturely that important ques- 
tion, respecting which a special bill will be presented to you. 

Messieurs, a common feeling animates us. You are all, like me and mine, de- 
voted to the happiness and grandeur of our country, and already long experience 


He believed, however, that the majority of our population was anxious to do al!) has enlightened us as to the policy best suited to her moral and material interests, 


that was necessary for the improvement of Ireland. 
* 


and which must secure present prosperfty, and the pacific and regular develop- 


* * e (ment of her future destinies. I await with confidence, from your patriotism and 


Sir R. PEEL did not rise to disturb the unanimity of the House upon the||wisdom, the co-operation necessary for the accomplishment of this great task. 
address, but to remark that there was scarcely one topic in it which might not}, Let us assist each other in supporting the burden, and France will reap the fruit 


be debated with 
larly before the House. With respect to the correspondence on the Montpen- 
sier marriage which had appeared in the French papers, he — that it was|, 
enly a part of what had taken place. He hoped that the nob 


eater advantage when the measures relating to it were regu- jof our efforts. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 15 —Ryl. Regt. of Horse Grds.—Corn. and Adjt. W. 


e lord would pub-|/G. Sutton, fm. the 11th Light Drags. to be Adjt. with the rank of Lt. v. Brunt, 


lish the rest of it, and would give all of it which related to the conduct of the||prom —7th Light Drags. : Lt. Sir Arthur Chichester, Bart. to be Capt. by pur. 


late government. 


Waiting for that correspondence, he would abstain from say-|\v. Preston, who rets. ; Corn. W.R.C. Cooke to be Lt. by pur. v. Chichester ; 


ing anything further upon it than this—that while the late government was in!/Hon C. Harbord to be Corn. by pur. v. Cooke.—Ist Ft,; Ens. R. J. Aytoun to 


power, it had made no efforts to promote any alliance between the Queen of 
Spain and the House of Coburg. He had always been of opinion that it would 


ibe Lt. without pur. v Campsie, prom. in the Ceylon Rifle Regt.; W. R. M. 
/Kennedy, Gent. to be Ens. v. Aytoun. 2d Ft. : Assist.-Surg. E. S. Docker, 


neither be for the interest of Spain nor for that of England that such an alliance| irom the 60th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. v, Jopp, prom. in the 36th Ft.—9th Ft. : 


should take place. 
had taken place. 

virtual de 
tered. He regretted that there was no reference to the state of the revenue in| 


the address, as it would have been of advantage to the country to know at once (Gent. v Macdonnell, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 


what its prospects were. With respect to Ireland, he was disposed to make 
every allowance for the measures adopted by HerMajesty’s Government. He 
did not blame them for not having called the Parliament together at an earlier 
period, for nothing could be done in Ireland without unremitting exertions on 
the part of the landlords. He thought that if the 4s duty had been removed 
earlier it would have been productive of greater advantage ; at present tt would, 
in his opinwn, produce but litle. We ought not, however, to try the Govern- 
ment by the information which we have at this moment, but by the information 
which it possessed at the time. After the statement of the noble lord, as to 
the number of staff officers and other workmen employed by the Board of 
Works, he thought that one of the first objects of the House ought to be the 
restoration of the natural relations of labor between the employers and the em- 
ployed. He then expressed his concurrence in the measure which would give 
admission to sugar in our breweries and distilleries, but said that here too, he 
must observe, that it would have been of greater advantage had it been earlier. 
In conclusion, he stated that he did not intend to object to any of the tempo- 


He expressed his deep regret that the extinction of Cracow|/Ens. H. W. J. A. Brahan to be Lt. without pur, v. O'Connor, dec. F. M. 
It was not only an act impolitic in itself, but it was also a) Turner, Gent. to be Ens. v. Brahan.—18th Ft. : To be Ens’s. without 
ure from the engagements into which the three Powers had en- |E. Swindley, Gent. v Pearson, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regt. ; 


. Cana- 
van, Gent. v Irwin, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment; A. Minter, 
2ist Ft—Sec- 
ond Lt. W. H. Ballingall to be First Lt. without pur, v Firebrace, dec.; T. F. 
Hobbs, Gent. to be Second Lt. v Ballingall. 28th Ft—Capt. T. Deacon, from 
half-pay unatt. to be Capt. v Tinling, appointed to the 74th Ft. 30th Fr— 
Quartermaster Serg. T. Morris to be Ensign, without purchase, v Ciray, proe 
moted in Ceylon Rifle Regt.; J. St. Claur Hobson, Gent, to be Ensign, with 
out pur, v Sharpe, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 55th Pt—W. Shiell, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by pur, v Shipley, promoted. 60th Ft—Capt. W. J. 
Yonge, from half-pay unatt. to be Capt. v. tor, appointed to the 91st Ft. 74th 
Ft—Brevet Major C. H. L. Tinling, from the 28th Ft, to be Capt. v. P. W. L. 
Hawker, who rets upon half-pay unatt. 91st Ft—Capt. E. M. Love, from the 
60th Ft. to be Capt. v Keane, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 99th Ft— 
Sergt.- Major J. Grime to be Eusign, without pur, v Symonds, promoted in the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. the Hon. J. A. Keane, from the 91st Ft, to be Capt. 
v H. O. Bowles, who rets upon half-pay untt. 

2d West India Regt.—Ensign G. J. Ivey to be Lt. without pur, v Smith, 


rary measures which were deemed necessary by those who directed the affairs 
of the country, and who were responsible for its security against starvation. 
Lord PALMERSTON replied to the argument of Mr. D'Israeli, on the con-| 


appointed to the Ceylon Rifle Regt.; T. Gibbings, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Ivey. 
Ceylon Rite Regt —Second Lt G.S. Dwyer to be First Lt. without par, 


struction of the treaties of Ltrecht and Vienna. He showed that Mr. D'Israeli, v Deane, deceased. 


was completely mistaken as the bearing of the treaty of Vienna on the free city 
of Cracow, and contended, at some length, that the renunciations required by 
the treaty of Utrecht prevented the succession of any descendant of the Duke 
of Orleans to the throne of Spain. 

The address was then agreed to nemine dissentiente. 

The House then adjourned. 


The new measures proposed by the government are of the utmost importance. 


Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Ensign S P. Jarvis to be Lt. without pur, v 
—— promoted in the Ceylon Rifle gt.; W.J. Brittain, Gent. to be Ens, 
v Jarvis. 

Brevet—Capt. T. Deacon, of the 28th Ft, to be Major inthe Army. The 
name of the following Officer was omitted in the list of those promoted by 
Brevet in the Gazette of 10th November 1846—Capt. H. P. Bourchier, on 


eee of the 19th Drags., Town Major of Kingston, Canada, to be Major in 
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Fesruary 18, 


TRIMMING A DARKY’S HEEL. 


fod BY SOLITAIRE. 

Tn the early days of St Louis, before the roar of commerce or manufac- 
tures had drowned the free laugh and merry song of the jolly keel boat- 
men, those primitive navigators of the ‘* Father of Waters” tied up their 


crafts beneath the bluff, which then, eighty feet in height, rose perpendi- 


cular from the water’s edge in front of the city. On the top of the bluff 
then, as now, a number of doggeries held forth their temptations to the 
hardy navigator, and they were often the scene of the wildest kind of re- 
velry. 

At that time Mike Fink, the chief among keel boatmen, was trading to 
St. Louis, and he frequently awoke the inhabitants by his wild freaks and 
dare-devil sprees. Mike was celebrated for the skill with which he used 
the rifle—then the constant companion of western men. It was his boast 
that he could “ jest shoot whar he’d a mind to with his Betsy,” as he ..mi- 


liarly termed his “ shooting iron,” and his companions, for the pleasure of} 


noting his skill, or exhibiting it to some stranger, would often put him to 
the severest kind of tests. 


One day, while lying upon the deck of his boat below the St. Louis bluff,|’ 


with two or three companions, the conversation turned upon Mike’s last 
shot; and one of the party ventured the opinion that his skill was depart- 
ing. This aroused the boatmen into a controversy, and from their conver- 

ation might be learned the manner of the shot which was the subject of| 
dispute. It was thus: One of the party, at a distance of one hundred yards, 
had placed a tin cup between his knees, and Mike had, at that distance, 
bored the centre of the cup. 

**T’}l swarI don’t hold that cup agin for you, Mike,” remarked the doubt- 
er, ‘‘ for thur is the delicatest kind of a trimble comin’ in your hand, and, 
some of these yur days, you'll miss the cup clar.” 

«* Miss thunder !”* shouted Mike ; ‘‘ why, you consarned corn-dodger mill, 
it war you that had the trimbles, and when I gin old Bets. the wakin’ tetch, 
you squatted as ef her bark war agoin’ to bite you !” 

“Oh, well,” was the reply, ‘‘thar'’s mor’n one way of gettin’ out of a 
skunk hole, and ef you kin pass the trimbles off on me, why, you kin pass, 
that’s all ; but I aint goin’ to trust you with a sight at my paddles agin at 
an hundred paces, that’s sartin.” 

“«Why, you scary varmint,” answers Mike, bouncing to his feet and 
reaching for ** Betsy,” which stood by the cabin door of the boat, ‘* jest pint 
out a muskeeter, at a hundred yards, and I’ll nip off his right hinder eend 
claw, at the second jint, afore he kin hum, Oh, don’t /” 

“«Hita muskeeter, ha, ha!” was the tantalizing response of the other; 
** why, you couldn’t hit the hinder part of that nigger’s heel up thar on 
the bluff, *thout damagin’ the bone, and that ain’t no shot to crow about.” 

The negro referred to was seated at the very edge of the bluff, astride of 
a flour barrel, and one foot hung over the edge. he distance was over one 
hundred yards, but Mike instantly raised his rifle, with the remark: * I'll 
jest trim that feller’s heel so he kin wear a decent boot !” and off went 
“ Betsy.” 

The negro jumped from his seat, and uttered a yell of pain, as if, indeed, 
his whole heel had been trimmed off, and Mike stood a moment with his 
rifle, listening to the negro’s voice, as if endeavoring to define from the 
sound whether he was really seriously hurt. At last the boatman who had 
been doubting Mike’s present skill remarked : 

** You kin leave, now, Mike, fur that darky’s master will be arter you 
with asharp stick ;” and then he further added as a taunt—‘*I know- 
ee Betsy was feelin’ for that nigger’s bones jest by the way you held 

er!” 


Mike now became a little wrathy, and appeared inclined to use Ais bones! | 


upon the tormentor, but some of the others advised him to hold on—that he 
would have a chance to exercise them upon theconstable. In a short time 
an officer appeared with a warrant, but as soon as Mike looked at him he 
fare up the thought of either flight or resistance, and quietly remarked to 

a companions that the officer was a clever fellow, and **a small Aoss in a 
fight.” 

“ The only way you kin work him is to fool him,” says Mike, ‘* and he’s 
a weazel in that bisness hisself !” 

The warrant was produced by the officer and read to the offender, who 
signified his assent to the demand for his body, and told the representative 
of the law to lead the way. He did so, and when about to step off the boat 
he cast his eye back, supposing that Mike was following him, yet a little 
suspicious, The movement was a prudent one, for he discovered the tail 


of Mike’s hunting shirt at the very mowent the owner was retreating into 
the small cabin at the rear of the bos:, which was immediately locked un 
the inside! All the boatmen, as if by previous concert, began to leave their 
craft, each bearing away upon his shoulder any loose implement lying about, 
with which an entrance into the cabin could be forced. The officer paused 
a moment, and then went to the cabin door, which he commenced persuad. 
ing the offender to open, and save him the trouble of forcing it. He re- 
ceived no answer but heard a horrible rustling within. At length getting 
out of patience, he remarked aloud : 

“* Well, if you won’t open the door I can burn you out!” and he com- 
menced striking fire with a pocket tinder box. Thedoor immediately flew 
open, and there stood a boatman in Mike’s dress: but it wasn’t Mike ! 

«“ You aint arter me, are you, Auss ?”’ inquired the boatman. 

The officer, without reply, stepped inside of the small cabin and looked 
around. There appeared to be no place to hide a figure as large as Mike, 
and there was a fellow dressed just like him. The thought immediately 
came uppermost in the officer’s mind, that the offender had changed coats 
outside, while his back was turned to go off the boat, and one of the par 
ties that had walked off was Mike in disguise! He was about to step out 
when a moccasin-covered heel, sticking out of a hole in a large mattress, 
attracted his attention, and when he touched it the heel vanished. He put 
his hand in to feel, and Mike burst out in a hoarse laugh ! 

Quit your ticklin’!” shouted he. ‘* Consarn your cunnin’ pictur’, I’ll 

in in ’thout a struggle.” 

The other boatman now joined in the laugh, as he helped the officer to 
pull Mike out of his hiding place. He had changed his garments inside the 
cabin instead of outside. A crowd of the boatn.en also gathered around, 
and they all adjourned to the bluff, where, after taking drinks, they started 
in a body for the magistrate’s oflice, who, by the way, was one of the early 
French settlers. 

«« Ah, ha!” he exclaimed, as the party entered the door , *‘ here is ze men 
of ze boat, raisin’ ze diable once moretime. I shall not know what to do 


wiz him, by gar. Vat is de mattair now ” 
‘“« Why, Squire,” broke in Mike, “ I’ve jest come up with the Colonel to 
collect a bill offen you!” 


“* You shall collect ze bill from me ?” inquired the Justice. ‘* What for 

you do de city good to de amount of von bill? Ah, ha! You kick up your 

heel and raise de batter and de salt of de whole town wiz your noise so 

much as we nevair get some sleep in de night !” : 

| All eagerly gathered around to hear what Mike would reply, for his hav- 

ing a bill against the justice was news to the crowd. : 

“ You jest hit the pint, Squire,” said Mike, ‘when you said that thar 

‘word heel / I want you to pay me fur trimmin’ the heel of one of your 

town niggers! I’ve jest altered his breed, and arter this his posterity kin warr 

the neatest kind of a boot!” 

| The boatmen burst into a yell of laughter, and the magistrate into a cor- 

responding state of wrath. He sputtered French and English with such ra- 

ipidity that it was impossible to understand either. , 

|“ Leave ze court, you raskel/s of ze boat !” shouted the Squire above the 

noise. * Allez vous-en, vous rogues, I shall nevair ave nosing to do wiz 

you. You ave treat ze court wiz grand contempt.” 

__ The boatmen, all but Mike, had retired to the outside of the door, where 

‘they were still laughing, when Mike again, with a sober and solemn phiz, 

remarked to the Squire: 

‘Well, old dad, ef you allays raise A—J/ in this ere way fur a little 

|laffin’ that’s done in your court, I’ll be cussed ef I gin you any more of my 

cases !” 

Another roar from the boatmen hailed this remark. : 

‘* Constable, clear ze court in une instant, right avay ! Les sacre diables 

of ze river, no know nosing about how to treat wizde law. I shall ave nosing 

'to do wiz de whole what you call pile of ze rogues!” : 

| “Taint agoin’ to stand any more sich law as this,” remarked Mike. 

** Consarn my pictur’ ef I don’t leave the town!” 

‘** Go to ze devil /” shouted the magistrate. 

**T won’t,” says Mike; ‘* mabbe he’s anuther French Jestis !” 

| Amid a torrent of words and laughter Mike retreated to his boat, where 

he paid the officer for his trouble, and sent a handful of silver to the darky 

ito extract the paia from his shortened heel. St. Louis Reveille. 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


THE MAN WITH THE BALD HEAD. 

We alluded a few days since, in our report of the proceedings of the Se- 
cond Municipality Court, to aman ‘in a deplorable situation with a par- 
\tially bald head,” who had been putting ‘¢an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his brains” to such an extent that his exertions had been crowned 
‘with the most signal success. He was sent to the workhouse from com- 
passion, but he ** wasn’t fond to work,” as he himself expressed it, and 
didn’t understand much about it, either. He was brought up before the 
Recorder again fora hearing, and in a melancholy tone, “‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” dwelt upon the sad reverses of fortune, and the terrible ef- 
fect of imbibing potations of ardent. ‘I see, sir,” said the man whose 
head was partially bald, “I see—” 

“Oh, I’m glad you have recovered your eye sight; the other day you 
couldn’t see very well,” interrupted one of the officers. ‘* You was rather 
blind at that period.” 

** Young man,” mildly retortedthe accused, faintly raising his eye-lids 
and disclosing a pair of fishy eyes, with but very little ‘ speculation” in 
them, “‘I can see some.” 

** Well, what did you see ?” inquired the Recorder. 

‘* I see in one of the papers, alluding to my unfortunate, and I may say 
nasty position, an appeal to the sympathies of the public on behalf of all 
such unfortunate people as [ am, who loves drink a’most too bad, and can't 
stopple it off. It’s a mistaken idea about the sympathies of the public ; 
sympathies don’t run in the gutter, they’re all wound up in other objects. 
‘ Where are the managers of our charitable societies? I'll reply to that in- 
terrogatory, sir; some’s in one place and some’s in another—some’s attend- 
in’ to their out-door affairs and some on ’em is a visitin’ the sick members 
of the societies; but I don’t belong to no society; I’m a outcast on it, and 
societies don’t pay no attention to outsiders. ‘ Where’s the products of 
\concerts, balls, &c., for the benefit of the poor and deserving ” Why, Lor’ 
‘bless you, sir, there aint none, there never was any, nobody ever heard of 
such athing. The product of the concerts is for the benefit of those as gives 
em, and if there was anything left it would nat’rally go to the deservin’, 
jand not to the ondeservin’. ‘ Where's the results of the balls? Tl tell 
you. It’s in the pockets of the dress-makers, the bovt-makers, the coiffeurs, 
|in the pockets of the doctors aad apothecaries, in the hollow, rattling chest, 
lin the sunken eye, in the pale face—in the coffin. Go ask the undertaker 
and the keepers of the cemeteries, and they’! tell you, and if they’re surly 
and won't talk, read the deep letters on the tombstones of the young, and 
the gay, and the beautiful. They take one course and the drunkard takes 
another—they both fetch up at the same place by different routes; one’s 
respectable and the other aint. I havn’t got no more to say. I’m a poor, 
miserable, worthless old buster, who aint got no friends, and don’t never 
lexpect to have any. But I have got the everlastingist cravin’ for liquor, 
and it aint no use a tryin’ to get over it. Itcan’t be done.” 

Having delivered this homily, he sat himself down, shaking his partially 
‘bald head in a slow, solemn manner, as if he was firmly convinced that it 
‘was no use fo stand up against “ the strings and arrows of outrageous” li- 
quor, but would die in the demonstration of his extensive powers of suction. 

N. O. Picayune. 


: AN IRISH ROOSTER. 

Kel n Ireland “ the pig” is one of the family, and not the least considered 
‘member of it, neither; and it may seem strange, therefore, that an Irish- 
man shouldn’t know a pig when looking at it; yet, nevertheless, such a 
case occurred at the Planters’ House not long ago ! 

Roast pig is very nice—and it was admitted to be so long before ‘ Elia” 
gave his crowning evidence on the subject ; and co/d roast pig is “ hard to 
beat” at supper, as many will admit—and not a few will insist upon, if ne- 
cessary—and among the latter is the friend who tells the story which we 
are about to spoil—as follows: 

He came in one night with a friend, to supper, at the Planters’; but 
others had been before him, and he turned away rather blankly from the 
‘bare breast bones, drum-sticks, &c., of divers turkeys and smaller fowl] 
when it struck him that there ought tobe some nice culd-pig pickings in 
the pantry, and he forthwith sent ‘* Phadrig,” a very civil Irish waiter, to 
explore. Phadrig had received his instructions with evident surprise, and 
a few moments brought him back with the announcement that there was 
no pig h 

** Pooh, nonsense ; there must be some pig there,” cried our Jacquain« 

jacquaias 
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* Divil a morse! !” insisted Phadrig. Railwayisms.—The Line which pays the best is the Line of Humbug. 

** But Iam sure there is /” There are branches of it all over the world. 

* Pig A Cure for Cold Meat.—Take an author home to dinner with youevery 

* Bedad, thin, there isn’t, yer anner, and, be the same token, divil a pig)| Ge Frenchman's Pocket Companion.—A lump of sugar. 
I’ve seen in the house since I’ve been in it !” } 

Convinced that Phadrig was wrong, our eager friend now despatched 
another waiter, who instantly returned with the remains of a very tender 
suckling. 


Right and Wrong Naturally Distinct.—Our taste distinguishes what is sweet 
and what = yom when these are simply presented to us; and there are sub- 
i : : ._ ||stances which are no sooner put in the little mouth of the infant, than he seems 
" “ There, sir, cried the triumphant boarder to the attentive Phadrigs 1, fee} from them pleasure or pain. He distinguishes the sweet from the bitter, 
what d ye call that ? ashe distinguishes them in after life. Who is there that denies that there is 
That in the original sensibility of the infant a tendency to certain preferences of this 


. That !” S kind ; that there are substances which are naturally agreeable to the taste, 
bs pp ae substances which are naturally disagreeable, and that it requires no process of 


education, no labour of years, no addition of prejudice after prejudice, to make 
sugar an object of desire to the child, and wormwood of disgust! Yet in the 
luxury of other years, there are culinary preparations which the taste of some 
se thin ; ‘approves, while the taste of others reject them ; and in all of which it is difficult 

ie ‘ + 1» : : matic. If the morals of nations differed half as much as the cookery of diffe- 
‘rent nations, we might allow some cause for disbelief of all the natural distinc- 

Ste acl ponesiek sb pig! Divil anything’s a pig, at home, under twelve! tions of wright and wrong. But what sceptic is there who contends, from the 
stone! A rooster a pig, indeed !” | ‘approbation which one nation gives to a sauce or a ragout, which almost sickens 

ree that’s just the eaten : reader—in Ireland ! ‘/him, that the sweet does not naturally differ from the bitter, as more agreeable, 

2, Louis Reveille. P the aromatic from the insipid ; and that, to the infant, sugar, wormwood, spice, 

a 'lare, as sources of pleasure, essentially the same '—Dr. Thomas Brown's Lec- 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE. _ | tures on Ethics. 

We copy the following lively remarks on the state of society in Paris at'| Education at Rhodes—That the good points of the Turkish character, such 
this time from a late number of the Courrier des Etats-Unis. It is trom 4s jt displayed itself to us, lie deeper than in mere external politeness, natural 
the Paris correspondent of that journal :— 2 mei! |\mildness of disposition, and dislike of exertion, is evident if we inquire into the 

“ There is no longer any conversation in France,” said a very spirited lady \provision made for the instruction of the rising generation among them. In the 
the other day in a drawing-room, where in fact there was ho conversation. ‘town of Rhodes, the Osmanlis have a public library, containing about one thous 
“* Where will you find,” continued she, ‘* the smallest reminiscence, the)|..44 volumes, and placed in a neat building erected for the purpose, founded a- 


feeblest reflection of the past century, of those charming parties which our)... fifty years ago by Turbend Agasi Achmet Aga. We had an interview 


with the present libarian, Hadgi Mehemet Effendi, a highly intelligent old man, 


“A rooster !” . 
Phadrig’s head was saved from imminent peril by the other waiter, who 
stepped forward and explained that his fellow-servant’s pronunciation only 


at his house, where we found him buried among manuscripts, like a true book- 
life, nothing corresponds to the traditions of the royal dignity of the olden oan” We the library under his charge the students of the Madreseh, or higher 


schools, have access. These students, about 150 in number, are instructed, 
boarded, and lodged, out of funds provided from private bequest. There are five 
other schools for boys, the teachers of which are paid by the parents. The three 
principal nuinber upwards of 300 scholars. ‘I‘here are six schools for girls, at- 
tended by upwards of 500 pupils, between four and twelve years of age. The 
eachers are females, and are paid by the parents. These facts show how alive 
our Turkish friends of Rhodes are to the vaive of instruction for the young. 

e may question and despise the quality of the education given ; but the effort 
to educate, and the spirit which has led to the endowment of public institutions 
for free education, must command our respect, and force us to acknowledge the 
good qualities of the people among whom it is displayed.—Spratt’s Tarvels in 
Lycia. 


A Fortunate Capture.—It was the first of April, and the grass-cutters 
having been out, as usual, early in the morning, were returning with a 
small supply of forage for the horses and beasts of burden. The supply, 
however, was more scanty than heretofore. Indeed, for some time back the 
enemy had striven to cut off the garrison from this resource, by driving 
flocks of sheep upon the meadow lands, and sending them, under an escort, 
as near as from tour to six hundred yards from the crest of the glacis. To- 
day they repeated the ancuvre ; and Sir Robert Sale determined to try 
whether it might not be possible to make them smart for it. With this 
view the cavalry were ordered to mount, without sound ot trumpet, while 
650 infantry, namely, 150 sappers, with 200 trom each of the regular regi- 
ments, got under arms, and made ready to support them. Suddenly the 
south gate was thrown open, and a part of the horse crossing the draw- 
bridge at speed made for the sheep. No sooner were they seen than the 
shepherds ran to drive their flocks away, but the troopers were too quick 
for them. Having headed the nearest flock and secured it, they rode at 
another, and heading them in like manner cut down the shepherds ere they 
coulc escape. Meanwhile the rest of the cavalry, with the infantry sup- 
ports,  urried on; and a body of grass-cutters, armed with poles, being 
thrown in the rear of each flock, not fewer than three were driven towards 
the town, There was great consternation, as may be imagined, in Akbar’s 
camp, and an earnest desire to prevent, if possible, the besieged escaping 
with the prey. Multitudes of men, some on foot, others on horseback, 
turned out and advanced at a rapid pace against the escort; but they soon 
tound that the gunners on the ramparts had not forgotten their cunning. 
Shot after shot rushed through their masses, sweeping down whole sec- 
tions, while the gallant 5th faced their horses round, and stood ready to 
meet, in mid career, any force which might be induced to charge them. 
None, however, were bold enough to do so, and the consequence was, that 
the vente: Fp | returned into town with the loss of one man killed and a 
few wounded, driving not fewer than five hundred head of sheep before 
them. Great was the joy of all concerned in this brilliant affair, and very 


time. The Sicilian devotion and anxiety which form the normal state of the} 
queen, prevents all gaiety and joy from penetrating under the gilded hang: | 
ings. No duenna could replace the watchfulness she exieuds over the) 
young princesses, her daughters-in-law, whom she keeps always about her | 
with an anxious and inquisitorial aflection. When Madame Maintenon | 
took for a sceptre and crown achaplet and breviary, the youth of the court 
deserted Versailles, and the Duke of Orleans gathered about him the nobili- 
ty who resisted the devout rule of the royal favorite. To-day the faubourg 
St. Germain, the only place where the traditions of the elegance of the past | 
could be found, closes its saloons, retires within itself, and goes to plant 
its banner far from Paris, Finance and industry remain behind. 

The queen, so respectable and so justly respected, has, however, a most 
unfortunately rigorous austerity, and which is to be regretted, when we 
might have the most charming and brilliant courtin Europe. The princes 
are young, well educated, and fond of the arts—the princesses are also 

oung and beautiful. The king is a man of mind, incessantly active, and, 
it is said, ofa most amiable gaiety. But all these precious elements are 
aralyzed and extinguished under the uneasy yoke of Maria Amela. Dur- 

ing the day if the princesses wish to go out, they come and ask the permis- 
sion of the queen, who inquires where they want to go, at what hour they, 
will return, and then grants or refuses, as she sees fit. The dinner hour 
brings all the family together, when, after the repast is finished, the family 
repair to the saloon and take their places around the large table, which is 
in the middle ot the room. The queen seats herself between her two ladies’ 
of honor, and each of the princesses, also with their ladies, place them- 
selves according to their rank. Before each is a draw filled with needle, 
work, and they all employ themselves with it, talking over the morning) 
mass or the evening sermon. The king leans against the chimney and talks 
with the person received, and when a new one is introduced the other goes’ 
to pay his respects to the queen, who responds to his salutation more or, 
less profoundly, according to the greater or less degree of favor the person 
enjoys with her, and the princes, under penalty of reprimand, must gradu- 
ate their smile or salutation by that of the queen. ; 4 

At eleven o’clock the session is broken up, and every one retires to his 
apartment. The Duchess of Orleans lives entirely outside the royal phal- 
apxtery. The illustrious widow of a prince so justly regretted is a woman, 
of the highest merit. ‘The queen treats her as a heretic, and, in her Italian 
superstition, she attributes the death of her unfortunate son to this union, | 
cursed of Heaven. The king, who knows her superiority, would love her, 
with all his heart if she had not a right to the regency. Every evening, 
however, the princess Helen comes to pay a visit to the family party, and 
stays with them ashort hour. When she rises to return home the king of-| 
fers her his arm, and for a time they walk up and down the room talking’ 
together. The Duchess de Nemours is beautiful and insignificant. The 
princess (le Joinville is a very pretty young lady, very slender and entirely, 
ignorant ; a pleasant story is told of her. 

One day on leaving the table she wished, instead of entering the drawing 
room, as usual, to go up into her own room. The queen opposed it. 

“ Come with us, Francesca, my daughter,” said she, endeavoring to draw 

“Oh no, mamma, let me go; your drawing room m’cimbete,” (stupfies 
me) replied the princess, withdrawing with a pouting air. 

The queen reprimanded her severely for this word, so out of place on the 
lips of a princess. 

“ But mamma,” replied she, with simplicity, “‘ Joinville uses it all the 


time. . 
It seemed that the Prince de Joinville added to the lessons given by the 
French master to the princess a little sailor talk, which is quite droll. The 


Duchess Montpensier is a pretty child, who does net know French, laughs [(ydia Company. 


at everbody, and nibbles chocolate all the time, which, to the satistaction 
of the marquis, grows more and more fashionable every day. 
Extracts from Puch’s Almanac. 
Close Analogy.—When the butcher-bird has secured a victim, it fixes 
the creature to a thorn and then tears it to pieces with its bill. What apic-, 
ture of attorney and client! 
**R. S. V. P.”—Did you ever put on a clean shirt that had not a hutton off » 


Lending.—The most unostentatious way of giving. iI 


\|hearty the congratulations that met them on their arrival ; but of a still no- 


bler trait in the character ot the 35th Native Intantry | am bound to take 


'Inotice, because it reminds me of the behaviour ot Clive’s sepoys at the cele- 


brated detence of Arcot. On the 2d Sir Robert Sale proceeded to distribute 
the captured sheep among the corps and departments composing this gar- 
rison, The 35th declined to accept the buon. They sent a deputation to 
the general, which respectfully acquainted him that animal food was less 
necessary for them than for Europeans, and besought him to give their por- 
tion of the booty to their gallant comrades of the 13th. No wonder that 
between these two corps there should have sprung up a romantic friend- 
ship, which, though the accidents of service have parted them, probably 
for ever, neither is likely to forget, at all events as a tradition, while they 
keep their places respectively in the armies of the Queen and of the East 
Sale’s biigade in Atighanistun, 
Cultivation of the Tea Plant.—Tea is the indigenous spuntaneous product, 
not only of the greater part of China Proper, but of Cochin China, large districts 
of Tartary, Japan, Burmah, and many other vast ranges of territory in the east ; 
\where the inhabitants gather the leaves, if they do not bestow much culture on 
the shrub, and are universal tea-drinkers, not as we ourselves, once a day, but 
all the day long ; the native consumption baffling all attempt at calculation, and 
being multifold in excess of all the foreign tea-drinking communities. Very 
large quantities, too, are prepared in ae (undergoing an imperfect 
!process, a sort of semi-manipulation), for the barter trade at Singapore, whence 
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the hundreds of thousands of tea-consumers throughout the Eastern Archipela- 
go draw their supplies. The great mass of the population of China itself are 
habitual, eonstant drinkers of an infusion of « the leaf ;” it is, in fact, the uni, 
versal beverage, the diet-drink of the people high and low. The poorer classes 
shred the leaves from the branches, subject them toa simple drying, either in 
the sun or on the hearth, and then store them in baskets for the season’s con- 
sumption. I have many interesting specimens of this rude unmanufactured 
tea ; some flat and chaffy, others curled and twisted, but all partaking of a pun- 
gent rancid taste, owing to the juices of the fibrous part of the leaf becoming’ 
absorbed, instead of being driven off by the evaporation which quick and regu-) 
lated heating would cause. The nga contrast presented by the expensively 

epared — highly delicate kinds in vogue with the higher classes and gran- 

ees, suffices to show the easily variable qualities produceable by the ingenuity, 
and persevering industry characterising this singular and far under-estimated 
people. I maintain, and this from no superficial acquaintance with the whole: 
subject, that, as to amount of product the staple tea is incalculable, illimitable ; 
we have only to apply that natural stimulus, demand, to insure from that dili- 
gent, untiring community, not a quadruple increase merely (Mr. Senior’s esti-, 
mate of speedy advance in consumption), of the properly manipulated, keeping, 
exportable commodity, but even that quantity quintupled, as soon as we require 
it. The minister may do wisely in hesitating ere he makes the experiment of) 
putting this great commercial axiom to the test (for it must not be done feebly 
or by halves), but I believe he will do wisely and well if, within the new com-. 
mercial year, he considerably unfetters this reorganizing, and, notwithstanding) 
its present importance, this yet infantine trading interchange.—Letter in the 
Spectator. 


Foreign Summary. 


Advices from London are of the 19th, and Liverpool of the 20th ult. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm. Flour has slightly advanced. 
The distress in Ireland continues—starvation stares the whole country in the 
face. 

Letters from Gibraltar to the 26th Dec., state that a heavy gale had taken 


place there. 

We notice a brisk business in iron, with an advance of 3s. to 5s. per ton. A 
considerable decrease has taken place‘in the stock of Scotch pig at Glasgow, and) 
a good demand is expected from the continent, as well as America. Swedish 
iron has been in request at firm prices, owing to the high quotations now paid, 
for English common bars. 

The civil war in Portugal is turning in favor of the Queen. 

Very large purchases of maize, the produce of the Danube, having been made 
at Malta, by the deputy commissionary general to the forces, the same is being 
converted into meal at the naval mills for shipment to Ireland. ‘The commis- 
sionary had also bought, but in smaller quantities, beans and barley, likewise for 
shipment to Ireland. 

Mr. Hottinguer the Paris banker, has successfully treated with the bank o 
England for a supply of bullion for the bank of France. 

Joseph John Gumey, who has been so long before the world in the character 
of a philanthropist, died at Norwich on Monday, the 4th of Jan. 

Until the German Catholics can erect a church for their own worship, the 
Calvinists of Hamburg have lent them theirs. Nevertheless, the censors have 
refused permission to Mr. Ronge to print his sermons. They have, however, 
been published in the Grand Duchy of Holstein. 

Treland.—A terrible disease, almost amounting to a plague, has broken out 
in some of the poor houses in Ireland. The deaths in the workhouse of Scariff 
Co. Claire, from this cause average fram four to twelve daily. 

The English press, it is said, are studiously concealing the condition of the 

ple. 

The landlords of Cavan recently held a meeting to devise measures for re - 
lieving the famishing people in that coun 


the necessity of endowing the clergy and the church establishment and the pro- 
secution of public works are the principal topics. 
The Queen and court are in high spirits at the recent victory. A levee will 
take place on New Year's day, which will be brilliantly attended. 
Liverpool Cotton Market, January 8.—We have had an improved demand 
wg 7000 bales having been sold, of which speculators have purchased 3000 
ales. 
Prices are steady. 
Sweden.—The Rhenish Observer of the 5th ult, pubiishes the following let- 
ter, dated Vienna, 31st ult :—Much excitement has been created in this diplo- 
matic saloon by a protest against the incorporation of Cracow, which Baron de 
Hochschild, the Swedish Ambassador, has presentedjto the’Austrian Government 
on the part of King Oscar, in his quality of guaranteeing party to the treaty of 
Vienna. It is said that the style of this note is most dignified, and that the 
| Kin of Sweden, although convinced of the necessary of the measure against 
which he protests, expresses a hope that it will be the measure of a similar 
nature, to which the three Powers will have recourse.” 
Greece.—Athens correspondence of the 21st ult., announces that considerable 
excitement was created in that city by a letter which had been published in a 
newspaper called the Elpis, and which was immediately seized by the govern- 
ment. ‘The Jetter stated that Prince Metternich had proposed to the other pow- 
ers to suppress the existing constitution in Greece, and to replace it by one 
similar to those enjoyed by the small German States ; that Austria would ac- 
complish this feat by marching 10,000 troops into Greece; and that subsequen- 
tly the Greek regular army should be incorporated with that of Austria. To 
this proposition it was said that England alone had refused to consent. 

New Zealand.—{ From the London Times, Jan. 9th.|—The war with the na- 
tives appears to be still prosecuted with vigour and success, and, although the 
victories obtained by our troops are not of a very complete or glorious character 
there is, notwithstanding, enough to warrant an expectation of ultimate success. 
The conclusion, perhaps, may be more distant than is at present imagined, for 
it is impossible to calculate, with any approachto accuracy what may be the fu- 
ture movements of barbarians so subtile as those we have to deal with. Our 
supposed allies may at any moment declare themselves enemies; and, just as 
the very point when hos:ilities are apparently at an end, they may break out 
afresh, and all be to doover again. Under existing circumstances, however,there 
is no immediate danger of such a catastrophe. Although treachery has been 
discovered or suspected in a once friendly chief, the natives generally who pro- 
fess obedience to the Government are sufficiently active in affording aid against 
the rebels. Through their exertions chiefly the valley of the Hutt. so often 


|the scene of murder, rapine and violence, has been cleared of its invaders ; and 


the indomitable a ar gen the ehief mover of the rebellion has been driven 
from his several fortified positions to a remote part of the country. The New 
Zealanders are by no means unskilled in some of the arts of warfare, and their 
pahs, or strong-holds, afford a perfect defence against all modes of attack ex- 
cept artillery ; indeed, they offer no means of resistance even to this. 

El Tiempo states that the Carlists are laboring earnestly to excite an insur- 
rection in the Basque provinces. The garrisons were in consequence about to 
be reinforced. 

Portugal.—The Junta of Oporto prosecutes its march, and hopes to bring to 
an issue the enterprise committed to it. [t trusts that whenthe Queen andca- 
pital are rescued, aconstitutional, just, humane, and national government will be 
established, which will respect liberty, the laws and honor of the country, and 
which will close the wounds that an implacable faction, the enemies of liberty, 
have opened in their social body. The fruits of the victory of Torres 
Vedras, are showing themselves daily, in the new advantages to the Queen’s 
cause. 

Between the officers of the insurgent army and guerrilla chiefs captured at 
Torres Vedras, there are now upwards of 200 prisoners confined on board the 
Diana frigate in the Tagus. e lives of these persons appear to be secured to 
them by the terms of Saldanha’s capitulation. 

An office has been opened in London to grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, according to decrees of the Mexican Government, against the United 
States. Three privateers have, it is said already been despatched. The 


ty. 

Outrages on the public works are rife. 54 he public works have been suspended 
in the parish of Ruan County Clare, in consequence of an attack having been 
made upon Mr. Harrington, the principal overseer in that parish, because he was 
a stranger in the district. 

The statements made with respect to the purchase of fire arms are quite un. 
founded ; the only trader who is engaged in the sale of these articles in the 
Skibbereen Union, comprising a population of nearly 160,000 persons, has, of 
late, sold but fifteen guns and two pistols, which were disposed of to men in the 

ighest ranks. 
he prices of food have risen to a price which places it far beyond the reach 
even of those amoagst the laboring classes who are employed. 

France.—The papers are naturally occupied with the approaching session of 
the Chambers, and their tone tends to confirm the rumored schism in the oppo- 
sition on the subject of the Montpensier marriage question. On the arrest of 
M. Olazaga, by order of the Spanish government, these journals are exceedingly 
severe. It is believed in Paris that he would be tried ona capital charge. The 
report of his escape at Briviesca, mentioned in the postscript of a Paris letter, 
appears to have been unfounded, for it is not mentioned in any of the papers 
before us. 

The Scarcity of Foodin France.—A letter is in town from Mr. Cobden, MP., 
dated Marseiles, Dec. 29, 1846, from which we are able to give the fo llowing 
interesting extract :—‘ I find an immense movement of corn here. ‘Ihe port 
is crowded with ships. Upwards of 1,200,000 quarters of wheat lave been im- 

rted, and nearly all of it is gone into the interior, chiefly in the direction of 
sm by carts. ‘The roads are so cut up by the traffic, that they resemble ri 
vers of mud. The French government has suspended the navigation laws, and 
corn is brought in free of duty by ships of all nations, from any ports, a large 

ion of it 1s imported here from the Black Sea in Greek ships. I hear there 
is still a vast supply in Southern Kussia—that the Russian harvest is most 
abundant— Manchester Express. 

Spain.—* The number of troops with which the various garrisons in Navarre 
and the Basque provinces are about to be reinforced, is fixed at 5,000, which 
will be withdrawn from Galicia and Old Castile. The person nominated to 
succeed Senor Bastamente as Spanish consul at the port, is on Fabricio de 
Potesdad, a person who has already occupied the post of Consular Gen. Senor 
Cortini, who has been elected to the new Cortes by Seville, and another con- 
stituency, leaves Bayonne with his family this evening for Madrid.” 

We have received the Queen of Spain’s speech at the opening of the Cortes, 
on the 31st Dec. ; it contains nothing remarkable. Her marriage, peace with 
foreign powers, domestio tranquillity, her inability to arrange the public debt, 


rates of insurance by American vessels have, in consequence, been in- 
creased. 


FURTHER FROM MEXICO. 
We have the New-Orleans Picayune of the 3d inst., from which we select 
the following information : 

The above journal gives in detail the discussion in the Mexican Congress on 

the projet to raise fifteeu millions by mortgages on the property of the clergy ; 
jselling the same if necessary to raise that sum. 
The projet was laid before the Mexican Congress on the night of the 7th of 
January, and on the morning of the 8th the discussion was commenced, but was 
limited to 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when there was a recess until 7 in the 
evening. A statement was then read from the Vicar General in opposition to 
the projet. After much discussion, the projet to mortgage the property was 
carried —55 to 31. 

The question on giving power to sell the Church property was then discuss- 

ed, and decided in the affirmative—44 to 35. 
The ministers argued that unless means were placed at the command of the 
Government, the Vice-President could not be responsible for the safety of the 
country, and they were apprehensive that without funds the army would be 
\disbanded, and would march upon the capital to light the fires of civil war. 

‘There were no accounts in the Mexican papers received of Congress havi 
taken any action to secure peace with the United States. On the contrary 
the debates contained the most hostile feeling to the Americans. 

The committee appointed to proceed to San Luis Potosi to inform Santa Anna 
of his election to the Presidency, state that im reply to questions relating to 
the condition of the army, he boasted of having sufficient private means to 
carry on the war for six months. The committee left him, highly gratified with 
the information. 

The Mexican Government has promoted General La Vega from the brevet 
title to the rank of Brigadier General. 

The Governors of Locatecas and Durango. hostile to Santa Anna, refuse to 
comply with his demands, to place the ordinary and extraordinary resources of 
those States at his disposal. 

The Mexican editors appear to be well acquainted with the movements and 
number of our troops, w they give with great exactness. They publish 
Santa Anna’s dispatches of the late attack upon Capt. May. 

Letters from correspondents mention the rumor of the death of Santa Anna, 
jbut still confirmation is wanted. 
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*,* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some})Frazer, the obliging principal secretary of the Art Umon, has yast published a 
time since acted as Agent for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books) mezzotint engraving of it, admirably executed by Mr. ‘Thos. Doney, whose sill 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle-| i, that department is well known in the world of Aris. The plate of th's very 
ment. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 
ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 
FOR SALE—A complete set of the ANGLO-AMERICAN, apply at this office. 
- ‘carpenter 8 work shop, and the prines 4] igure, one may see by the « 18 pe and 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 54 a 6 per cent. prem. shading of the man’s nose, that he has been ia the habit of faddling it. Art ms. 


ently he has taken the pledge” for there is a temperance society bill hanging 
TH K ANG LO AMERIC AN ’ ‘to the wall, a tes-chest is standing near the open window, and on the chest 
~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1847. stands a brandy-bottle with a goodly quantity of iquor init. The mn is set 
: - =~} en a chair and is looking steadily and sternly at the tempting liquid, which is in 
The packet ship, Admiral, arrived here on Wednesday ; she left Havre a line between him and the light ; around are the instruments of his trade, as 
on the 11th January. The news is of some importance, of which the most | his square, his plane, his axe, a block, Kc. and in short every thing is in proper 
inte resting items are given in our news columns. and good keeping. We cou'd almost say that the engraving is as pleaciny as 
We had made a few remarks as to the question lately raised with regard! the original, but that would indeed be bad criticism, though cach is capiiai ia 
to the education question in this and other countries. We shall find room| its way. Mr. Frazer has copies of this gew for sale, at the Art Union offiec, 
for it in our next. |Broadway, opposite the Hosnite] 
— | We understand thatthe committee of the Art Union have determined to give 
By the latest intelligence from Washington we learn that Mr. Calhoun fis! commissions to Durand, Cole, and Huntington, each a picture, at the price of 
against offensive operations in the present Mexican war. He recommends a Ave hundred dollars. ‘These are to be distributed among the members of the 
northern boundary line which may terminate near the head of the Gulf of Cali-| institution the present vear Mr. Brown the seulptor{a very worthy 2nd de- 
fornia, and constitute occasionally on that line an establishment of custom- serving artist) is also to receive a comimission jor 2 bust, or 2 bae-relicf, to the 
houses, where moderate duties shall be levied. ‘This he thought would incline sume amount. This is a very liberal step onthe part of the Committee, and 
Mexico to peace, and the line might be subject to negotiation and atnicable ad-! we hope and believe that it wil! be met by the artists ina similar epirit. Woe 
justment. He observed that the policy of the United States is to pseserve! shail, for various reasons, await the result of this with much interest, and shall 
Mezico independent, as there is a mysterious connection between her fate and ‘frankly and freely canvass according to our judgment and experience. the rela. 
that of the United States. | tive merits and worth of the pictures as soon as they have made sufficient pro- 
News has also arrived at Washington through a Picayune Extra that there, gress ; and with a full confidence in the great eood that will accrue to the ar 
has lately been a very violent debate in the Mexican Congress, approving of tists and the institution by such mutual confidence 
the first section of a bill authorising the government to raise 15,000,000 dollars, The Engraving for the inembers of the past year is making rapid progress, 
by the hypothecation of Clergy Goods. It is said that Santa Anna opposed, and, judging from its present appearance, it will be a credit to the artist and to 


charming subject is of dimensions of about 24 by 18 inches. We may give 
|here, once inore a description in brief of ihe subject. It is the interior of a 


this, and thereby made himself so unpopular that at first it was rumoured that) the institution. We would suggest to the committee, ac an appreprimte ac- 
his soldiers had shot him. ‘The clergy are much opposed to this, and as a body, companiment to this print, a copy of Sir Walter Raleigh's leiter ta his wife, on 
have closed their doors. There is a report that Santa Anna has withdrawn) the eve ofhis execution, 4 most touching document; anc, as William Penn 
15,000 men from San Luis, and has marched them towards the city of Mexico, (we believe) says, * full of Wisdom, Kesolution, Natuie and Grace, Form, 
as they are there much wanted by him. Pn and Devout.” 


Weh in i ith of F lin. in which ie a|! There is now at the Art-Union rooms a very superior bust of Flora, eut by 
e have fallen = rank ny which is )'Mr. Ives, a young and promising American artist who is vow pursving his studies 
transaction which we regret, as it is one whic militates against his otherwise (perhaps we should say, fis profession. in speaking of one whe ean produce 
every Way weigh we ave corey such a work) at Florence. in italy. The face, which is Grecian, is chastely and 
The Governor, ae ~ rst a —_ the Home Gov \'delicately chiselled and the contour extremely pleasing. On the Lead of the 
ccnment, the mest measures! Goddess is a wreath of ficwers, the lower part of the bust being encased in a 
and inveighing in unmeasured terms against the leading characters of the State. | d 
By at they} marble is from the Serravezza quarry. which is situated about thirty miles from 
ye Florence, a marble quarry recently re-opened, and the material is of 2 superior 
Massachusetts, who, enraged at the Governor, sent a petition to the King, Pray-| |nardness anil dadias 
ing for his dismissal, and Franklin was appointed to present it. As might have| There is also a landseape by young Junes, which shews much improve- 
been expected, the petition was returned = frivolous and ae and) ment. Taterstown’s view of Edinburgh, though correct in the localities, ia 
Franklin meurred so much obloquy for his interception of the Governor's dis-| a. ¢cient in yradation of color 
patches (the mode of which was never discovered) that he was dismissed from), Leutz’s last picture, ** Anne Beleyn’s first appearance at the ecurt of 
his office of Deputy-Postmaster General. Now this being in - “4 1074, Henry Viil.,” which has recentiy arrived from Dusseldorf, will, ip a dar cr 
the Colonies had not declared their independence ; they were British dependen-| two, be placed in the Art Union gallery, tor a few days’ exhibition. The 
cies, the inhabitants were British subjects, Franklin himself held an office un ‘picture has been seea only by 1 few, and we have beard no opinion express- 
der the British crown, and this act of his must have been one we are obliged to||" 
say treacherous, and must be an eternal blot to his character. Such aman may} 
have been useful and even admirable as a politician, on account of his sagacity || }t appears {iat there are quite 2 number of applicants at Washington to 
he may be honored on account of his philosophical experiments and discoveries,| fill the Rotunda, amongst whom are Powell, Rossitter, and others, all very 
but if on this account only, he can never be respected as a moral man by any) deserving artists 
community, unless indeed his public services should choke the remembrance of ! 
the tergiversation here alluded to, or unless we admit the doctrine that « 11}| Mr. Harvey's Painiings.—We have frequent and great satisfaction in 
may be done if ultimate good be the object.” 


esign of the same, remindig us much of the “ Proserpine’ of Powers. ‘The 


| |noticing this able artist’s works, more particularly his fower groups. ond his 
loriginal work, *‘ The delineation of American sceuery under difle rent con- 


that acute and right-headed thinker, Robert Chambers, upon a subject whieh! ditions of the atinosphere, the Seasons,” &c. This last named series, which 


may be said to come home to “ every man’s business and bosom”—that of Life| 8° cost hira moch extent o “reg and time to bring to maturity, and which 
Assurance. It is but of late years that this subject has been seriously enter-| °° a apap ee pene, Set Hae arate hopes of effecting, we 
tained by the people of this country, and we believe we do well in putting happy diately going to 
now and then before them as a legitimate and stock subject of reflection. «The TOP® W*" that intent. By way oi winding up his proiess.onal matters now , 


t shibit all bis remaining works in New York der 
National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society, of London” has a branch in this) Ne York du the pre 
d the blot of that eociety has had arent effect in this mat month, bis object being their sate, and the manner being the fo!'ow- 
city, an pemp h ing :—** A book will be kept at the Rooms (Chickering’s Psano forte ware- 
ter much up amongst us. At the otiice of this branch there is much civility) -ooms, 2894 Broadway, nearly opposice to Stewart's), into which book the 
and attention shown to visitors and enquirers, and they freely give an explana-|/ : : : 16 


‘names of parties, bidding four any picture or pictures with their respective 
tory pamphlet. We commend the advertisement of this branch to the perusal! ip 4s, will be entered, and at the close of the exhibition, the highest el be 


of readers ; it will be found in the proper colunins of our journal. ||considered the purchaser of each.” 


: : || We sincerely hope that he will thus be the seller of all his disposable 
The last concert of Mdme. Ablamowicz will iake place on the 23d inst. at pictures, though we fear that, by this kind of procedure, many Ler get 


the Tabernacle. This talented vocalist, as iappens too frequently, is just be-| paintings too cheap, aud he will hardly be rewarded for past laber. 


We have inserted in our number of this day, the substance of an article, by 


coming duly appreciated when departure is at hand. She will be assisted by aii), . =e : 
the principals of the Italian Opera, as well as by Herr Dorn, and Messrs. Baril, filusic and Alnsical Inteiligence. 
Kyle, and Timm. The house of course will be full, and she deserves it, _ Mr. Timm’s Concert.—Now this was a concert; not only ia the orchestral 


We call the attention of agricultural readers to an advertisement to-day in strength and the amount of inusical force altogether, the too frequent absence 
our columns. It isa period when such persons can be extremely useiul to, of which has been the fault of this city and the shame of the artists who pre- 
this continent, for, we learn, that he is not a mere ‘heorist, but also a good) eumed to call their sotree musicale a concert, but in the choice of pieces which 


practical man in his department. made up the selection, and which did intinite honor to Mr. Timm himself, to the 
: : conductor Mr. Loder, to the numerous and artistic persons who assisted thereat, 
fine Arts. and—let us not forget that—the audience who assei! led there that nigh:, to 


Facing the Enemy.—This is a very clever subject from the easel of an ama-||hear good music, and to give honour and patronage to one to whom mus‘c owes 
teur painter, F. W. Edmonds Esq. of this city, and of which, when first seen||so much. 
in a public exhibition, we took circumstantial notice, as it well deserved. Mr-|| The concert was given on Saturday evening last, at the Apollo Rooms, and 
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was opened by performing a portion (the first three movements) of Spohrs * de-| 
dication of sounds,” which had never been played here but once before, and would: 
perhaps have been even better in its effects than it wasif the orchestra had been, 
composed of cighty inetraments, or at any rate had had more violins. It was. 


very well done, even it was, and ali things considered, (of which more hereafter) 
it was better for Mr. Timm’s pocket that there were no more engaged. The| 
composition as played proceeded thus: Ist, a gloomy kind of silence of nature! 


before the creation of sound, busy life afterwards, sounds of nature and of the): 


elements. 2nd, a cradle song, interspersed with a dance and a serenade. 3d, 


martial music, a departure for the battle field, feelings of those left behind, the), 


return of the conquerors, and a Te Deum. Nothing could be better conceived 


and achieved by orchestral music than these ideas; the composer evidently | 
knew the chaiacter, quality, and effects of every instrument, of which all the, 


capabilities were drawn out beautifully, and kept so skilfully going, that every 
performer must have been satisfied with the portion assigned to him, and must 
have felt the efiects he communicated. A detailed synopsis of this composi- 
tion would take us as long as the symphony was in performance, but the entire 
mpression wes fascinating, and the audience looked at each other as if a new 
pleasure in music had been created and appreciated by them; and the “ Te 
Deum” at the end. was in the trae church style, with much fugue in it, and the 
close ef each supposed verse was full, grand, and effective. Mrs, Loder sang| 
« Il soave e bel contento,” the composition of Pacini, in a manner in which we 
really believe she on/y in this country can sing it; after which followed a con- 
certo, composed by H. Herz, and was now played by Timm, and was the con” 
certo which Herz played at his own first concert inthis country. It is not our 
practice to institute comparisons between two living candidates for public aoe 
but we may make this remark of Timm, that no facility in playing a rapid na 
easy passage can induce him to scramble it and no difficulty in reading or in, 
executing a passage ever causes him to lag. We know the text and the spirit 
of the author from the plaving, or from the conducting of Timm, aud we not 
only are pleased but we understand the music, 
‘The second part commenced with a beautiful arrangement by Czerney, of thé 
favourite air O Pescator del ‘onde,” in three voices and four obligati instru- 
ments, which gave great pleasure to the audience on account of both its sweet- 
ness and novelty. After this was played a clarionet obligato by Mr. Stark, the 
composition of Joan Mueller.—Mr. Stark is a very good performer on the cla- 
rionet, both in point of execution and tone, and his playing gave great satisfae- 


fashion of the town, for the sake of the reputation of taste should have been 
there. We have been told, but we have no right to tell the particulars again, 
‘that all of the Italian Theatre. except two, all the orchestral members, every- 
‘body except two, wouldghave foregone the Saturday night's performance—an 
extra performance—to give Timm’s concert a better chance, and that the fash- 
‘ton of New-York was there. Well might the writer of the following lines, 
which are now before us reflect in the manner there expressed. 


LINES. 
| Suggested by the Editor of the Anglo-American, in his remarks that Fashion 
has more influence than Taste. 
Fashion ! Art thou an Evil, or a Good 1— 
E’en as the world doth measure thy importance. 
By folly thou art worshipped as a goddess ; 
Laws are ascribed to thee, which, to transgress 
Were to incur the Paria’s disgrace, 
And thrust the votary from thy shrine, for aye. 
Fools blindly offer bigot service to thee ; 
Nor for consistency, nor grace, care they ; 
But, following in the crowd they press thy courts, 
And deem admission to thy temple—honour ! 
But Wisdom views thee in thy true desert ; 
She seeks that aid, by Taste and Order guided. 
Through them, thy ministry increases beauty, 
And lends variety still greater charms 
By that mysterious uniformity, 
Which thou alone canst join.—Oh ! wondrous power, 
That in so many garbs art still the same, 
Whose course is paradoxical, yet clear— 
Still let us own thy true utility, 
By using, not abusing thy fair name. 
Let us their attributes apply ; to add 
The grace of person to the grace of mind, 
That each may set off each, and thou, O ! Fashion, 
Shall give instead of be Divine Perfection. 
Italian Opera.—The Italian managers have not been very happy in their se- 
lection this time ; the “ Nina pazzo per amore,” has not greatly pleased the au- 
diences, who find it somewhat sombre and heavy. We do not wonder at the 
last, for the plot (which is barren, poor, and somewhat hacknied by our modern 
writers of operactie Libretti) is not only tiresome but almost meaningless. A 
poor girl(Mdme. Pico) is distracted through being crossed in love, by the guar. 


dian who had prevented « the course of true love” from running smooth, re- 


mained in that condition during the greater part of the piece, and miraculous_ 
ily recoved her senses again, when reconciliation was at hand. Vorla tout ! 
|There is not an overture to the opera, but the incidents and the music do not 
give opportunity for such a composition, and therefore after a brief introduction 


tion; but he has not a perfect command of his instrument, and now and then, 
both to iis mortification and to that of the audience, his clarionet gave a squeak 
which is peculiar to it and unpleasant to the ear. The next performances were 
some German glees for four voices, and without musical accompaniments. The 


last was encored, and tiose singers had the very bad taste to sing another glee 
instead of the one applauded. We cannot too strongly give utterance to our 
detestation of the practice which a quack in music has introduced, and which 
will hardly and with difficulty be exterminated until audiences begin to be less 
sordid and encourage what gives them a little more for their penny. It began 
with the kind of person likely to originate with an introduction and should end 
with him.—Mrs. Loder now sang the delightful song of « My love is like the 
red red rose,” to an air by Fesca, and we wonder that her fine discrimination did 


the piece such as it is, begins. ‘The name is by Coppola, a name unknown 
to us. 

We hear that very active preparations are in forwardness, and great expense 
js and will be incurred, for the production of « [ Lombardi.” The expense 
only, we are told, will be at least three thousand dollars. 


Whe Drama. 


Park Theatre.—We cannot say that we have been very greatly admirers of 


not perceive that the music she sang was not in keeping with the simplicity of| the Italian Saltatory Troupe. The ballet is a species of entertainment that not 
the words. She should have “tuned the Doric reed,” and the delightful air;\only draws greatly upon the imagination and the “ poetry of motion,” but which 


which our memory loves to dwell on, and which Jock Sinclair used to sing 
twenty years ago, would have been twenty times as agreeable and appropriate 
as that which Mrs. Loder sang. The concert closed with two movements of 
a concerto in 4 minor, written by one of the greatest of all modern composers 
Mende!ssehn, ‘The piano part was played by Mr. Timm, who seems to revel in 
the instrumental compositions of the Germans. 

Mr. Timm is that steady musician that the manner he plays is well under- 
stood by the hearer, and conveys a pleasant remembrance afterwards ; were it 
not that a De Meyer, a Herz, a Wailace; are very good in their way, have dif- 
ferent schools of piano, and that the public ought to hear different styles, there 
is no occasion for them, with regard to positive merit, so long as Mr. Timm is| 
among us ; and he very forcibly must remind all who have had the advantage 
of knowing and of hearing the styles of Clementi and of Hummel of the glo- 
rious performances of those celebrated men. 

Between the two parts of the concert, a scene took place which not only 
gave us a lively satisfaction to witness, but was the means of calling up some 

of the bitterest reflections. Mr. Timm was called forward by his brother mu- 


sicians, and was presented with a beautiful and large silver pitcher by Mr. John|! 


Kyle, Jr., who, in behalf of the profession generally, expressed how greatly 
all were sensible of the cause of music, while he had indefatigably supported. 
of the help which he was at all times ready and willing to give any of them 
when his services were in request by them, of his readiness cn any occasion 
and indeed always, to bear a part in any object of charity and usefulness, of his 
unvarying kindness towards themselves personally, of his effectiveness in anye 
thing he undertook, and of his total absence of jealousy in musical matters, 
and constant desire to have all things in commendatory order. Now, what the 
musicians, to whom a few dollars ere of great importance, have done to their 
brother-musician, surely the rich, and the high, and the fashionable, who are 
supposed not to care for a few dollars as compared with their amusement and 
gratitication, ought to have done ere now. ‘There is not one that can deny his 
worth and deserts in this matter; and there is hardly one who has not been 
pleased with his exertions far more than the dollar's worth of expense they 
probably paid for it; and what shall we here have to add‘ That there was not 


\in all its principal performers requires an agility of action, an elasticity of mo- 
\tion, a symmetry throughout, and in every thing should at once please the eye 
,and attract the fancy. Now, of agility there was plenty, but all the rest that 
we have mentioned were want!) <, 2nd (we may be smiled at for our preference) 
we liked Mr. Gallot in his performance of the Satyr better than all the rest of 
the performance. ‘The present week of the Park leaves us little to say, for the 
gorgious production of that mixture, called « Richard III,” has been described by 
so many writers, that they have left us nothing to say, except a wish that when 
\so many things were altered, the patch-work gentry had contrived it so that we 
might have had a little more, and somewhat more important acting, for our 
Queen of the Stage, Mrs. Kean, todo. ‘The present play of Richard III is very 
much like the present opera of the English * Cinderella,” for each is picking 
‘out of the works of the great original, save that in the Richard, there is much 
that does not belong to the origiral at all, and which common sense and good 
taste ought to banish from the stage altogether. This is the farewell of the 
Keans on going to the South, and is probably their final performance here. 

Bowery Theatre.—The opera of ‘* Cinderella” is still performed here, to over- 
flowing houses, and this gives us an opportunity, which we are always glad 
\to have, of doing justice. We heard, a night or two ago, the repetition of the 
part of Cinderella, by Miss Tayior_ and we are bound to say that she has very 
much improved, and are inclined to suppose that she is studying this specimen 
of vocalism both steadily and under a judicious master. Mr. Vache also, who 
certainly is not a singer, goes well through the Baron, but all else are, as fore 
merly said, bad singers. Hadaway is a good comic actor, and pleases as well 
as our favourite Fisher, at the Park—and that is good commendation. The 
management is good at this theatre, where, instead of poor dancing at the prince’s 
ball, they give an air (.vith variations, sung by Miss ‘T'aylor) from * Massaniello.” 
This opera is a very good card for the Bowery, and the managers will do well 
to cherish Miss Taylor as eminently useful to the treasury. 

Olympic Theatre —We have been too much otherwise engaged to allow us 
‘to be at this house during the week past, but we perceive that the manager 
has brought out another extravaganza, called “ Rhomeo,” and, as we know 
pretty well the qualities of the establishment, we are sure that it goes well off. 


New York Opera House.—This house, which has a new name, its former 


half a room full of audience at this excellent professor's concert, when all the 
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one being the Greenwich Theatre, was opened on Monday evening last to al 
pretty good audience ; but why it should be called an Opera house we cannot 
understand, unless some part of the intended plan be yet im petto, for not any) 
musical piece has been performed there this week, nor is any, that we know of, 
announced. It is very well and very comfortably fitted inside, and will hold 
about $500 of audience. The opening play was “The Hunchback ;” the part 
of Master Walter was sustained by Mr. Fredericks, who evidently read and) 
understood the part well, and played it very respectably. Mrs. Stetson, the 
lady who made her first appearanc in public on the occasion of our great fa- 
vourite’s (Mrs. Vernon) benefit. We hardly dare to pronounce our opinion on. 
this debutante, but have some fears that she has not physiqne enough for the 
animated parts of genteel comedy. She has evidently much gaucherie to get 
over, and we donot think she feels her part so much as declaims it. However, 
she has much of stage business to learn. We would earnestly recommend to 
the management that the Pit audience should be kept within bounds of beha- 
vior—if they do not, the seeds of dissolution are there, and that part of the 


theatre will ruin the prospects of the enterprise. 


Literarp Notices. 


The Occult Sciences, &c. By Salverte. New York: Harpers.—These | 


two volumes of the publishers’ Vew Miscellany, No. 22—23, are very cu- 
rious and remarkable volumes, on the philosophy of magic, miracles, pro- 
digies, supernaturalisms, &c. Dr. Thompson, the able translator, has 
appended some valuable notes and illustrations, which tend to render the 
production still more acceptable to the general reader. This work has been 
some time before the public in the original French, and has already enlist- 
ed the notice and high estimate of some of the leading Reviews of Europe : 


we doubt not, therefore, that the American reader will find in its pages | 


much both to entertain and instruct. in the disquisitions and facts of the 
learned philosopher. 


The Farmer's Companion. New York: Harpers.—A most capital com- 


pend for the agriculturist. 
Lives of Cortes, Pizarro, and Balboa. New York: Harpers.—A very 


exciting series of sketches of the career of those celebrated discoverers of 
Mexico, Peru, and the Pacific ; designed for the perusal of the young. 


Daniel Dennison and the Cumberland Statesman. New York: Har- | 


pers.--This is the title of a new work of fiction from the same press, for 
which the reputation of its authoress wiil be sulficient recommendation. 
The Art Union.—A new and greatly enlarged series of this beautiful 


work has just been published in England, at a small advance of price, the 
appointed agent for the sale of which, in this country, is Mr. Ridner, who. 
has long been known as an active, efficient, and energetic officer of the | 
** Art Union” of this country. It abounds in very beautiful engravings, cuts, | 


and has a large edition to the letter press, which cannot but be appreciated 


by every lover of the fine arts. We understand that the annual subscrip-, 


tion to this series will be six dollars, a sum but too iow as the estimated va- 
lue of this capital work. 

Information for the People, No. 11. Burgess, Stringer & Co.—This 
useful publication of Chambers’s (but every thing published under such a 
name is useful) is to be completed in sixteen cheap numbers, and ought to 
be in all hands that can spare a shilling per week tor a short time. 

Westminster Review for January, 1847.—This review, the latest num- 
ber of which is before us, continues to be re-published by Leonard Scott & 


Co. ; it becomes gredually less political, and move critical, and it is exceed- 
ingly well filled at present by useful matter and a pleasant melange. 


William Tell 


originally written in five acts, but much was heavy, and it is very advan-.| 


tageously cut down tothree. 1 dese 
and has not nearly so many discrepancies in the conceptions of character, 


which are usually the author’s besetting sin. 

The Irish Attorney, or Galway Practicein 1770 By Bayle Bernard, 
Esq., New York.—This farce will never be forgetten ‘* whilst memory 
holds her place” concerning the lamented Power. There is a richness ot 
humor in it well worthy ot the author, who is also the author of that great 
favorite, ‘* The Nervous Man.” 


Look Before You Leap. By Geo. Lovell.—A comedy in five acts is now | 
ararity, for Time does not add a new phase to character so quickly asthe 
new phase can be delineated. There is much humor and wit in this, and | 


nature has init been not much forced in imagination, nor has dialogue here- 
in been rendered very artificial. But,as the American editor very justly 
says in his introduction, there is too much * hunting in couples” therein. 
Nevertheless, it is a good acting play, and the members of the Park Theatre 


have done it well of late. 


These three plays, just noted, are pudlished by Wm. Taylor & Co., Astor | 
Buildings, Broadway, and they are a portion of the ** Acted Drama” of the | 


present times. 

Rural Cemeteries. New York: Martin & Co., Joha St.—This beauti- 
ful work of art has three plates in each number, and well wr'iteu explana.) 
tory letter-press of the scenes, copiously supplied to each. It will make 
an elegant work in quarto when completed. 


By J. S. Knowles —The play of “ William Tell” was | 


It is now deservedly a favorite on the stage.’ 


TO AGRICULTURIST GENTLEMEN. 

ANTED, by a practical farmer, the management of « farm or of an estate. The adver- 

tiser has been used to farming frou his childhood, and flatters himself with considerable 
experience in cultivating Jand, clearing ground, breeding horses, cattle, poultry, and all that be- 
long to rurai life. He can give the most unquestionable testimonials. Address post paid, or 
inquire for 8. at this office. N. B. The advertiser has no objection to Canada, or to the West- 


ern States. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 


| 


Wwe! direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con- 
| dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 

‘usefulness. 
| The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financial embarrass- 
|ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, fur exceeds in value the smount of its obliga- 
jtions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 
o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin- 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
ly well-selected volumes (many of which 


Its preseut library numbers forty thoasend, gene p 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
» make it, if the public will foster it as the 


first class, and such the trustees ave determined 
importance of the object deserves 

Attached to the library is a convenient and Commodious reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both for 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first Moor of the building, to render it more ac- 
cessible to persous whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, an exclasive one. Any person of fair charac- 
ler may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 


,|ter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 
This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
linvited to participate, and for whose advaucement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a 
| great library ina great metsopolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
become ove , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
‘laid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
itrustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
| this great object, and enable the institution to attain a characte: and present an aspect of ex- 
\tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 


Feb. 13—tf. 


LAST CONCERT BUT ONE OF MADAME ABLAMOWICZ 

\ ILL TAKE PLACE ON TUESDAY, the 23d inst. at the TABERNACLE. She will 

be assisted by the following eminent Artists from the ITALIAN OPERA : 

| Signorina CLOTILDA BARILI : Primo Donna. 

Signor BENEDETTI : Primo Tenore. 
Signor BENEVENTANO : Primo Basso and 
Signor SANQUIRICO : : : : : Primo Buffo. 

Justrumental Performers, HEBR DORN, Hornist to the Grand Duke of Baden, Signor BA- 
RILI, Mr. KYLE, and Mr. TIMM. Single Tickets, $1. Family Tickets, admitting three, 
$2. Family Tickets, admitting five, $3. Further particulars in fatore advertisements. 

Feb. 13-lw. 


|Union. 
| 


WILLIAM HALLOWELL, M. D. 
MEMBER OF THE R. C. SURGEONS, EDINBURGH, 
453 Houston St. corner of Mercer. 


} PIANO FORTES. 
| DURCHASERS are invited to cal! at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 885 BROADWA 
| for a superior and warranted article. Ap! 16tf. 


Feb. 13-3t* 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY SBT. 
Instituted in 1840. 
rWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
| TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


‘YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
‘MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 


| 
| SANDS’ SARSAPARTLLA,. 


Instruction given in the Art. Jiy. 25-tf. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
‘Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
| or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


| Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
| HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, aad is admitted to 
‘be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
{medical practice. It is highly conceutrated for convenience and portability, coutaining nothing 
jbat the expressed essence, and Is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of alarge quantity of the 
jcrude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
idrink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
| The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 
_ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
|disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
toners with interest and gratitude. This is trae respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
|saparilla, I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
jno relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 
|fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
jril a. Please accept my assurance of age and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
true, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
F — Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
/tushia :— 
| Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845. 
s Messrs. Sands : | have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 
‘liver, for the last | years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
jtaking your Sarsaparilla I have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 
‘tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded all 
jother medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sins 


ine. ite _H. w 
American Chess Magazine. Edited by C. H. Stanley. Ne York |cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 


Martin & Co, John St.—This work, edited by a master of his subject, is 


have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use 


beginning, we gladly perceive, to be properly appreciated by those—and! of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


they are many—who now cultivate the science of chess. 
fine work, and is got up as such a periodical deserves to be. 


It is, indeed, a ig Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 


a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA., 
Vor further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see Pamphj 


The Horse’s Hoofs. By W. Miles, Esq. New York: Appleton & Co. lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
—It has too long been the fault of many in this couatry whose attention. a ony and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugzists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


should be called to Horses, that shoeing and other matters of the hoof have | 
been neglected, to the imminent and frequent injury to the animal so useful) 

(to man. This work, re-printed from the third English edition, will, or at 
least ought to be well received, and its precepts will be very advantegeous 
to all who carry them out. It is well illustrated by diagrams 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston 


8. F. Ur uhart, Toronto Hy T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists general] throughoar 


1 Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 
GG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that has 


|been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ , and take no other. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from suiplus premium) of about $155,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, bsq. George-st. Hanover-square, | 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F. R. 
Actuary—W. 8S. Bb. WOULHOUSE, Esq. F. A. S 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘i he assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 


without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option) | 


of selecting benefits, aud the conversion of his iterests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five sue- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
any such arise) or otherwise. 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 

licy. 

‘Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So || 


ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 85 to 85 per cent. ou the premiums paid ou each policy effected on the pro- 
fit scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
York—Jacob Harvey, Fsq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 


Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox. Esqy., William Van Hook, #sq., and ©. Edward) | 


Habicht, Esq. 


Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq-, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Fsq.,|| 


William Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
J- Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
or the United States and British N. A> Colonies. 


Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexandes| | 


E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P.M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counse]— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Henry Cutlip, Esq. 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefitof married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and 


British North American Colonies. 
J LEANDER STARR, General Agent 

fur the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 

New-York, 8th Jan’ 1847. Jan. 16th. 

JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

\ we ~ lace now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings) ,—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as 

sortment, at a low cost. Jhy 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 


Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”| | 


! FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
} ‘{LLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Uiniou Square), N.Y., has always 
} ou hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
‘Frait aad Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE’S of choice flowers taste- 
fully puc up at all seasous. 
| N.B.--kxperienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
Uemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeaers of character with places, by apply- 
‘ing to Win. Laird. Ap. 20-8 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies aud Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
| 
| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
Jly 4-ly. 


|| AXIMILIAN RA DER, 46 Chatham “Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
| cipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly ou hand. July 7-ly. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ith of each 
month :— 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26 Noy. 11. 

| GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 

| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 

| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

| 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
|with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every rion, or been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. ‘These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, pareels, or 
|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
japply to KE. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1] cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collius & Co, respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
lall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, S1D- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


_- NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
{}QIATLING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


| 


| month :— 
Ships. ce From New York. From Liverpool. 
'Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26 


Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26. 
‘Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 26. 
Virginian, F. P, Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
|be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
ithem, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

| Jan. 30-Ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
|O excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


jsucceeding day. 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 


Ashburton, 


John R, Skiddy, James C. Luce, 


From Liverpool. 


jAsht H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6; Feb. 21, Jane 21, Oct. 21, 

|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 

Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,)/April21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Nye. 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 


jHenry Clay. y 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
| They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
|to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip. 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 


Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 


announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplemeut to the Cyclopedia.’ To the par-| 


chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole tield 


© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some materia omissions of matters! sage, apply to 
But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to|| My 31-tf. 


which ought to have found a place. t 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. ; 

3. Also, dite PENNY CYCLOPASDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 


weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. Froin its commence-||Ninw YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from 


leation to the Stewards. 

| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas+ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N-¥., or to 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailin proetnely from 


INDON on the 


} 
} 


ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, emineut in their respective depart.) ‘7th, 17th, and 27th of every mouth throughout the year, viz. :— 


ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
jn 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE | 


SENTS :— 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegaat engravings. 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 
4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. 
5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 
uets. 
. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 
8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic [Ilustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 
9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 
10. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 
11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 
12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 
13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautifud scenes, 
sketches, Kc. 
14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
vorting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volames. 
15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 
For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dee. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &e. 
LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Ships. Captains. | From New York. | From Portsmouth. 
| James, F.R. Meyers, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
| Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 i0, "10, 10 
| Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Switzerland, | E. Knight, 10, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
/Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
‘Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Toronto, EF. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 40, lo 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 
|Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 4 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters{ 


My 24-tf. 

| OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 

i! following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 

| |\the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liv 1. 
| Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
| \Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 


|| Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, » Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 


1, 
16, 16| Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 1 
July 1, Nov. 
16 16, 
1 


| Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
| Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 6 
| New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! 
|| Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
| Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. | 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, Joly 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
| jor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well. | The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at» 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag-| \tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers.” ‘Punctuality 
num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and) |as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa|| The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of! tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the \the Stewards if required. 


Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 


Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 


f point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders) jor Pi sent by them, unless regular 
ness of point, sa ight ty GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 


of evecy description ; sll of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of_ purchasers so 
ited, by : HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 


» apply to 
C. H. MARSHAL ,. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., ot 
Liverpool. 


BARING, BROTE 4RS & Co., 


bane 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
+ 


